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GETTING BEES OUT OF SECTIONS. 


Or 


ADVANTAGE OF HAVING ITALIANS INSTEAD 

BLACKS OR HYBRIDS. 

N page 393, Geo. A. Wright asks how to get 

¢ bees out of cases. Now, friend Wright, if 

you'll promise to say nothing about it I will 

say to you that I have not yet learned to do it 

to my satisfaction. But as it is a seasonable 

subject I will tell what 1 do know, as some of less 
experience may be benefited thereby. 

There are usually two classes of bees in the sec- 
tions when opened. There are young bees that are 
timid, and anxious to get out of the way; and, if I 
am not mistaken, especially anxious to get away 
from the light. There are old bees that are not tim- 
id; and, unless frightened, prompt to make attack; 
and, when frightened, eager to fill their honey- 
sacks. We must take into account these two class- 
es of bees, and act accordingly. If we quickly take 
off a super, or case of honey, and remove it from 
the hive without giving the youngest bees time to 
craw! down into the hive, these latter, not knowing 
the way back to their homes, are liable to be lost if 
they leave the sections, and are, moreover, loth to 
come out to the light, especially as they know of no 
other place to go. I have seen some of them clus- 
tered together 24 hours or more, apparently condol- 
ing with one another as to their loss of home and 
friends. It is best then to give these bees time to 
crawl down into the hive or super below. I am not 


sure whether these youngest bees wait to load up 

with honey before leaving the sections; but the old 

bees, on being alarmed, start at once for the honey- 

cells, and no amount of smoke short of actual suf- 
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focation will induce one of them to leave the honey- 
cell into which it has plunged, until its load is com- 
plete. So faras the old bees are concerned, I sup- 
pose they could just as well fill up after the super 
is removed; but we want to give the young bees 
time to get out. If you watch a bee filling itself 
with honey you will find that it takes the best part 
of two minutes. Perhaps it is best to allow five 
minutes after opening the super before removing 
it. This will be a very slow process if each one is 
taken separately, so I usually open four or five in 
succession before removing any. This gives the 
bees plenty of time to get out of the way, without 
wasting my time waiting. Each super, on being 
opened, receives five or ten good whiffs of smoke, 
and I then pass on to the next, leaving the first en- 
tirely open, if there is no danger from robbers. If 
robbers are likely to trouble, a rubber cloth, or 
piece of cotton cloth is thrown over. By the time 
the fourth or fifth is open, the first is ready to re- 
move, after receiving another dose of smoke, or, 
what is perhaps better, several vigorous puffs of 
the breath. The super is then carried into a room 
of the shop, which is darkened all but one window, 
or hole in the wall, arranged, in the way so often 
described, so that bees will go out but not come in. 
If, however, honey is coming in freely it is usually 
safe to set the super beside the hive and let the 
bees leave the super entirely befaqre takingin. I 
have sometimes let them stand so til] my forenoon’s 
work was done, and then gathered all up. Close 
watch must be kept to see that the bees do not be- 
gin carrying off the honey. If wide frames with 
closed top-bars are used, the frames must be sepa- 
rated on fiyst opening, taking out one frame if nec 
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essary. It may be objected, that the bees thus left 
to fill themselves will take just so much honey out 
of the sections. That is just what I like to have 
them do, for there are always unsealed cells around 
the outer margin of a section, and the more honey 
taken from these the better. The bees will not 
tuke the trouble to tear open the sealed cells as 
jong as they can find these unsealed ones. I know 
Ihave seen sections so badly riddled with holes 
which the bees had dug in the sealing as to be un- 
salable; but I have seen very little of it lately. It 
may be thatitis caused by the bees being panic 
stricken by too heavy a dose of smoke, making 
them frantically dig into the first cells they come 
to; but I think it more likely it is the kind of bees. 
The lacks are, perhaps, the worst. The obvious 
remedy is to change the strain of bees. I have 
doubts whether bees addicted to this habit are de- 
sirable in other respects. 
FIGWORT. 

Once when Prof. Cook honored us with his pres- 
ence at the Northwestern Convention at Chicago, I 
spoke discouragingly of my attempts at artificial 
pasturage. In his mildly deprecating way, Prof. 
Cook begged me not to throw cold water upon the 
project; and although my efforts have mostly end- 
ed in failure, I am not without hope that some 
progress may be made. In my last article in 
GLEANINGS, I recounted my virtual failure with an 
acre of figwort. Well, I have just been down to 
look over that ground. Neither plow nor hoe has 
been struck in it since the summer I planted the 
figwort. I am very glad now to be able to give an 
encouraging word. Where the figwort stood there 
was no sign of a plant to be seen this time last year; 
but now a good many plants are to be found, which, 
although neither large nor strong looking, give 
hope that a self-supporting stand may be secured. 
But for the space of three rods east of the figwort 
patch, the ground is well covered with strong vig- 
orous figworts, which gladden my eyes. These 
caine, undoubtedly, from seed blown from the old 
plants, and I have some hope of living to see a five 
or ten acre field well covered with a mixture of fig- 
wort and melilot. I bought and gave away this 
spring several hundred basswoods. 

C. C. MILLER, 340—222. 

Marengo, Iil., June, 1886. 

Friend M., your suggestion, that the race 
of bees has much to do with it, is a valuable 
one. Iremember of having a colony of hy- 
brids that I wished to requeen because they 
were so extremely ugly. Well, they had 
what I considered a very fair amount of 
sealed stores for winter; but after swarm- 
ing them and looking the hive over two or 
three times to find their hybrid queen, the 
had uncapped and gorged themselves with 
nearly all sealed honey from the hive. In- 
stead of putting the honey back in the cells 
and sealing it up they built new combs in 
several parts of the hive, and in this way 
used up and wasted a good many pounds. 
The kind of hybrids that run all over the 
combs, then collect on the lower corner, and 
drop off on to the ground, are the kind that 
dig open the honey-cells whenever the hive 
is opened. Ido not believe it pays to have 
such bees in the apiary.—In be cag to fig- 
wort, I have just found one single plant in 


our plantation, that was covered with blos- 
soms filled with honey the first of June, 





A VISIT TO BEETON. 


Friend W. F. Clarke Tells us what is Going 
on There. 








NO “ HIBERNATION ” AT BRO. JONES'S. 





T is four years or more since I was last in Bee- 
ton, until the other day, when I fulfilled a long- 
cherished intention of again visiting that n’ w 
renowned spot. How rapidly time flies! 1 1.¥r- 
ing the interval I have emigrated to Winnipeg 

and returned, bringing home with me the rheuma- 
tism, which is the plague of my life. Our bee-circles 
have been enlivened with the pollen, reversible- 
hive, and hibernation theories. A new hive and a 
new system of bee-manipulation have appeared on 
the scene. A fit of authorship has seized on “ sev- 
erals” of us; e. g., Rev. W. Ballantine, J. Heddon, 
Mr. Alley, Dr. C. C. Miller, and, finally, on myself. 
This was the immediate cause of my trip to Beeton. 
I went there to arrange for getting out my “ leedie"’ 
book; but as I have disposed of the copyright to 
Jones, Macpherson & Co., I can leave the Canadian 
Bee Journa to introduce my literary venture, “A 
Brrp’s-EYE VIEW Or BEE-KEEPING,” to the apicul- 
tural public. 

Beeton has not been at a standstill during these 
four years. The village is improving much. More 
tasty buildings, shade and ornamental tree plant- 
ing, and the adoption, on the part of the county, 
by local option, of prohibition, are conspicuous evi- 
dences of progress. Our friend Jones has not been 
idle. A better house and larger grounds give scope 
for his own wsthetic predilections outside, and those 
of his wife, who is quite an artist, inside. A big job 
of evergreen planting was on hand at the time of my 
visit. I never saw so fine a lot of spruces as those 
Mr. Jones was transplanting, by the hundred, from 
their native woods, about six miles off. Now for the 
first time he is fixing up the home apiary; and 
when it is finished it will be the envy and delight 
of all apicultural visitors. The shelter will be com- 
plete and the protection perfect. It will be the par- 
adise of outdoor wintering and—hibernation! 

Even more enlargement and improvement are 
visible around the factory and offices. The machin- 
ery for manufacturing hives and various bee-keep- 
ing appliances made of wood seems as near perfec- 
tion as itcan be. Driving force is furnished by an 
80-horse-power steam-engine, which is itself a very 
superior piece of workmanship. I did not know 
saws could do such fine and smooth work until I 
saw them at it the other day. No need of any plan- 
ing after the material leaves the little buzzers that 
run with almost lightning speed. The accuracy 
with which the various operations are performed, 
and the close fitting of the parts (dovetailed brood- 
frames, even, requiring neither glue nor nails) filled 
me with admiration at the pitch of achievement 
which has been reached by the ingenuity of man. 
All hands were busy putting up 500 of the new- 
style Heddon hive, which is going to get a fair and 
thorough trial the present summer by Canadian 
bee-keepers. Fifty had already been shipped to 
Mr. J. B. Hall, and Mr. Jones intends to use that 
number, at least, himself. He is making them of 
thinner material than Mr. Heddon does, and they 
are certainly a marvel of lightness combined with 
strength. While retaining the principle and gen- 
eral style of construction, some modifications are 
being introduced, which I think the inventor will 
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own to be improvements when they are subjected 
to his inspection. It would take too long for me to 
go into further detail as to the manufacturing de- 
partment of this great establishment; suffice it to 
say, it appears to be very completey equipped, 
as it may well be, since here are from $25,000 to 
$30.000 invested in buildings, plant, lumber, and 
other material. The tin-shop, offices, wax-room, 
store, and show-rooms are somewhat scattered 
around at present. All these are to be combined 
in one large brick building, soon to be erected, in 
connection with the factory. 

Meantime the practical part of bec-keeping is re- 
ceiving full attention. Besides the home apiary I 
visited two of the out-lying yards. All are in excel- 
lent condition, and awaiting the arrival of the busy 
season, “ready, aye, ready,” to gather in tons of 
stores as soon as they are to be had. Mr. Jones is 
perfecting a new system of queen-rearing, of which 
I am not at liberty to speak in detail. It is going to 
revolutionize that branch of bee-keeping, and make 
it “as easy as rolling off a log’’ for bee-keepers to 
have on hand at all times a full supply of laying 
queens. The cost of production will be so cheap- 
ened, that we shall smile at the old idea of dollar 
queens! Thus, all things tend to lower the cost of 
honey. ‘Tis well; for we have not only to drive 
glucose and other vile adulterations out of the 
market, but enthrone honey here as the queen of 
sweetness, both in quality and price. Mr. Jones is 
also working hard at the devolopment of his plan 
for obtaining Apis Canadensis—the coming bee—by 
a judicious combination of the best qualities of sev- 
eral races. Operations on the Georgian-Bay Islands 
will probably be suspended the present summer, as 
Mr. Jones expects to go to England in August, he 
being one of the commissioners in charge of the 
Canadian exhibit of honey at the great Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, which is now in full Plast at 
Kensington. So soon as this season’s crop of honey 
is gathered, the best of it, in the most attractive 
packages, is to be sent to this great show, in charge 
of five commissioners, by whose patriotic endeavors 
we expect to have a market opened for our honey 
product in Great Britain, which will give us a 
constant outlet for our surplus at good figures. 

Mr. Jones’s many friends will be sorry to learn 
that he suffers occasionally and acutely from an 
ophthalmic affection contracted during his tour in 
Oriental lands. He had a touch of it while I was at 
his place, and it evidently causes much pain and 
unnoyance. Total rest of the eyes appears to be the 
only source of relief, and this is not easy for one 
who has literally so many things to “sce to.”” He 
has, however, a most valuable and efficient coadju- 
tor in his wife’s nephew, Mr. F. H. Macpherson, who 
is now his partner and general manager. Mr. Mac- 
pherson is an excellent practical printer, as is man- 
ifest from the style and appearance of things in the 
office under his control. Besides the Canadian Bee 
Journal, the Beeton World, a local paper with a con- 
siderable circulation, is printed and published here. 
There is also a large and increasing job business. 
A press of greater speed and capacity is about to be 
set up, in order to overtake the accumulating 
amount of work. 

Mr. Macpherson is on the eve of following Ernest's 
example in the way of swarming off and installing 
a domestic queen. He is fortunate in having ‘the 
leafy month of June” for the wedding-trip. I be- 
speak for him and his bride the hearty congratula- 





tions and good wishes of all who read these lines, 
and I feel sure that all will join me in wishing 
the happy couple joy of their union, and many long 
years of conjugal bliss. W. F. CLARKE. 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada, June 1, 1886. 

Why, friend C., your description almost 
makes us feel as if we were on the grounds, 
and catching the infection of so much busi- 
ness, and of a business, too, that is so wide- 
spread in its nature that it catches on to 
almost every land and clime where honey- 
bees find a home.—We regard it a privilege 
to be able to say God-speed to friend Mac- 
pherson and his bride. I had a short ac- 
quaintance with him, and an opportunity for 
a little talk, during my visit in Toronto, and 
I was pleased to note that he is business, 
every inch of him, and a man who is well up 
with the times, and capable of grasping the 
great important points of this busy world as 
it is spread out before us.—I am very sorry 
for friend Jones's affliction, and it must be 
an affliction in good earnest if it is some- 
thing that he does not turn off with a laugh, 
as he does almost every thing else. How I 
should like to see him in his busy field of 
work! Iam afraid, however, that the build- 
ing of our own factory, consequent ae 
the fire, will again postpone the visit I had 
proposed making this coming fall. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE SEASON EXCEL- 
LENT. 


IN FAVOR OF SPANISH - NEEDLE 
HONEY. 


GOOD POINTS 





OU tell us not to write any thing on the sub- 

f ject of wintering just now, and we must 

% obey, 1 suppose. 1 will say nothing about 

it, except that I came through with 57 out of 

60 stands, 50 of them good ones, and that I 

experimented some with absorbents and no absorb- 

ents, which did not quite satisfy me. I intend to 

make a more thorough test of that next winter. 

The three stands that I lost became queenless, and 
I simply united them with others. 

This’ spring, especially April, has been the most 
favorable vernal season | have had yet. This is my 
fifth season in apiculture. Gooseberries blossomed 
almost a week sooner than usual; apples ten days 
sooner, white clover was about two weeks sooner, 
and I was quite surprised to have a swarm May 
18th, some twenty days earlier than I have ever 
had one before. My prospects are all excellent, al- 
though, while the meadows are white with clover, 
not much honey seems to be coming in. The weath- 
er is favorable too. I do not know how many 
swarms I might have had, had I not forestalled 
them and swarmed them myself. 

SPANISH-NEEDLE HONEY. 

I was much interested in Mr. Andrews’ article 
concerning Spanish-needle honey, on page 357. I 
quite agree with him concerning the points of this 
excellent honey. Itis the richest honey stored in 
this region. What little I get of it I like to put aside 
for my own use. Its dark color is no detriment to 


its sale where it is known, and a great many folks 
around here know its good qualities too, and pre- 
fer it to any other. It is much less apt to sour than 
white-clover honey; but when extracted, if it does 
not granulate it tends to acquire a strong, unpleas- 
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! 
ant flavor. Inthe comb it retains its fresh flavor | sure way to please them is to dig stumps and pull 


better than any other gathered around here. As 
for wintering bees on it,in spite of all that the 
books and journals teach about the dangerous 
qualities of late stores, I can not see but that it 
proves as wholesome as any gathered early in the 
season. I have wintered bees well on stores gath- 
ered almost wholly during the last half of Septem- 
ber. My great misfortune is, that although there is 
a great deal of Spanish-needle blossom, because of 
cool or dry weather but little surplus is obtained 
from it. Geo. F. ROBBINS, 60—57. 

Mechanicsburg, Ill., May 25, 1586. 

Friend R., what you say about Spanish- 
needle honey reminds me of an incident of 
nearly two years ago. I purchased quite a 
lot of this honey from friend Andrews. He 
did not tell us what the source was, and I 
pronounced it a splendid article of golden- 
rod honey. The color was ‘dark gold, and 
the flavor excellent, and the body so dense 
as to give point to my little story. A man 
ordered a 100-pound can of goldenrod honey. 
We sent him this, supposing at the time, of 


course, that it was genuine goldenrod of su- | 


perior quality. He did not respond accord- 
ing to promise; and when we succeeded in 
making him answer, he said the honey was 
poor, and that he could not sell it. We at 
once told him to return it. Finally it came 
back. But imagine our astonishment, after 
unsoldering the tin that held the cork in, 
to find nothing but water, slightly sweet- 
ened, in the can. As the bottom of the can 
seemed quite heavy, however, we poured the 
water off and found 42 lbs. of this thick 
heavy honey uninjured. Our friend had 
supposed the water would so mix with the 
honey during the transit that it would sus- 
tain his claim that it was a poor article; but 
as it was in the winter, he missed his calcu- 
lation. The heavy body of the honey pre- 
vented it from mixing. I demanded pay for 
the honey he had sold out of the can. He 
denied the charge, and we had to employ a 
lawyer to make him pay for his attempted 
swindle. He finally did pay, but it took all 
of the money he handed over, to pay the 
lawyer. Now, lest this man should try to 
serve some of the rest of the bee-friends the 
same trick, we give his name and address 
here: E. W. Bramen. Geneva, Ashtabula 
Co., O. When I met friend Andrews at the 
bee-keepers’ Congress in New Orleans, he 
told me he was satisfied the honey was from 
Spanish needle. I agree with you, that it 
should be ranked as one of the finest, if not 
the very finest, source of dark-colored honey. 


—————————EE oe OO 


THE BEES AND THE NEIGHBORS. 
PRIEND DAYTON CONSIDERS PRETTY FAIRLY THE 
SITUATLON FROM DIFFERENT POINTS 
OF VIEW. 
aE) HE description of the “ mill” I passed through 
4° some time ago, and afew things I learned 
while there, may not seem superfluous. I 
agree with many who have written before 
me, that some people are surprisingly nerv- 






ous and jealous when they have a bee-keeping 
neighbor, and the more so if he is successful. A 


| 
| 





weeds fora livelihood. It seems to be a bee-keep- 
er’s destiny to get between neighbors who are 
bound to wedge him and his so as to come within 
* hands’ reach” of each other. This state of affairs 
exists more or less everywhere; but they do not 
report so much as bee-keepers do. But there is a 
possibility of two sides to this question. If the bees 
are situated on a level within 200 feet of the neigh- 
bor, and there is nothing intervening, they may 
trouble him considerably. If they are within 30 
feet, and a hedge is near the hives, and a dense row 


| of trees near the hive, the neighbor probably would 








never be troubled. 

To make it dangerous because of stings, outside 
of the apiary, we may place trees and tall obstruc- 
tions among the hives. To throw the danger inside 
the apiary, set the trees on the outside. Wherever 
we furnish the bees a playground, there is also a 
place they are going todefend. There always isa 
place in or near every apiary, clear of obstructions, 
that the bees are going to occupy for the purpose 
of flying, and we must surrender it to them or suf- 
fer the consequences. By contrivance, and some- 
times without contrivance, we may throw their 
playground in different directions, and it may be 
into a neighbor's garden. 

My apiary is in the village, with four rows of 
trees as described, and they can find no fault with 
the bees, and have despaired in the undertaking. 
One season before I set out the trees, out of 92 
swarms 4 were drifted by the wind on to my neigh- 
bor’s premises. He tried to act wild at the damage 


| they were doing in clustering on a fence-post 5 feet 


from the line, though in the evening his hogs were 
digging my potatoes. He would not allow their re- 
moval with the swarming-box, though it could be 
done from my side of the fence. Unknown to him, 
I rubbed the cluster so harshly with the box that 
the bees drove him into the house, and I had mat- 
ters in my own hands. When I found out this state 
of affairs, I clipped the queen's wings; but a second 
swarm, with a virgin queen, got away and went 
over. I asked a justice to get them, and in a berat- 
ing manner he told me to tender the neighbor a 
quarter in case of trespass, and take them without 
ceremony. As I considered a “ lean compromise bet- 
ter than a fat lawsuit,”’ the neighbor hived and fed 
them for winter, but they died because of a lack of 
upward ventilation. 

For two years I rented a part of my house to fam- 
ilies to show the neighbors how dangerous the becs 
were, and they hitched teams within 15 ft. of the 
rows of hives, hundreds of times, and, fortunately, 
there was no one stung during the time. The se- 
eret lay in a thick row of bushes intervening. 

Since the trees I pianied began to cast sizable 
shadows, the neighbor informs me that if I will 
move the trees I am welcome to come after swarms. 
The trees may be trimmed; but if they are removed 
entirely, I fear it will soon be, “* Move your bees or 
we'll move them for you.” ‘Who sows brambles 
should not go barefoot.” 

There are many other neighbors who appear to 
be glad totake swarms from their own trees and 
bring them to me, and are frequently boasting how 
they can goinand about the apiary without mo- 
lestation by bees. When the hives are set close to 
a fence, and there are trees on the inside, the bees 
will be caused to go over the fence in their flights. 
If the hives are located under our trees, then tho 
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bees become accustomed so as to follow and search 
under trees to sting. 

Again, when we establish an apiary among neigh- 
bors, and provide no trees or high fences to raise 
the bees high in the airin their flight to and fro, 
the continual passing becomes a real annoyance. 
Persons who are not used to the handling of bees 
would regard their chanccs of harm about as a bee- 
keeper would so many flashes of lightning; and 
though he may never get stung, be will carry fear 
with him as though it were a heavy weight; and, 
being a very peaceable neighbor, he will say nothing 
but wish himself a thousand miles from an apiary. 
Hence, in locating an apiary the hives should be 
placed inaclear open space in the center of a dense 
grove of trees, that they can not be seen or heard, 
Then when the “chronic growler” finds them in 
mischief he will not be so hasty to declare evacua- 
tion, but he will be awakened to the fact that there 
are bees in the neighborhood, and will set out to 
line them home and will figure damages. 

We should manage to keep our bees from stinging 
any one outside of our inclosures, and then they can 
not very well become a nuisanee. If there were a 
dozen cider-presses, groceries, or other places of 
business, and all were obliged to be exposed to the 
bees, and there were cnouglh: bees to monopolize 
matters, then the bees might become a nuisance, 
and their removal might be necessary. There is an 
exceptional raid made upon somebody's meal, rain 
water, sap, cider, or kitchen; it can not amount to 
more than an ordinary damage, and ought to mect 
an easy and ready settlement. When a ncighbor’s 
poultry or stock plunder the property of another 
they don’t ery, ‘Git for the timber” or back fields, 
because they know the laws respect poultry and 
stock, and our country is proud of them; and it is 
going to be the same with bees as soon as people 
can be taught their usefulness, and that they do not 
‘work for nothing.”’ So long as we can sueceed in 
selecting intelligent officers, the law is not going to 
“throw down and drag out" respectable industries 
for trivial offenses. 

There are those whom the sight of a few bce hives 
affect as an “eyesore,” though they reside inany 
miles away; who may talk, as it is cheap, and their 
stupidity allows their ignorance to lead them to 
law without a ease. Having a neighbor cf this 
“stamp,” it is not best to “pull up stakes” to settle 
down by another; but while he * blows” we should 
endeavor to clear the way by our works and acts, 
that others may see that there are some fools yet 
living. 

It has been advised to entice tranquillity by giving 
sections of honey, ete.; and | am not certain but the 
effect, when given to a good neighbor, is the most 
advantageous - making them so loud in our praise 
that the enemy is glad to retire for his own safety. 

The inquiry is often made, whether there is any 
law regarding bees, to which I might say that there 
is none, other than what is in harmony with the 
reason of the case, and which is often greatly varied 
by the designs and reasoning power of the reason- 
er. When bees begin to play their part in the 
courts, then will the law regarding bees develop. 
Out in California, Mr. Bohn was brought to law 
for damages done by his bees to grapes. Eye-wit- 


nesses testified and swore thal the tongue of a bee 
was So constructed as to pierce the skin of a round 
grape, and Mr. Bohn was beaten. If the same were 
said of a cow’s tongue piercing a sound squash, it 





could not be more absurd. That is the kind of ma- 
terial hurled at the bees, when their side is not 
well represented; and of just such bricks as that 
will the wall protecting bees be constructed, unless 
bee-keepers wake up and exert themselves in their 
interests. At present I know of nothing better 
through which to act, than the ‘ Bee -Keepers’ 
Union.” In fact, 1 do not know but that that organ- 
ization in doing as well as could be desired, except 
that its short roll of members should be lengthened. 
With ample backing, cases may be won, leaving 
“marks” that shall ever be pleasing to ourselves 
and the rising generation. For awhile, bee-keep- 
ers have the opportunity to effect laws in their fa- 
vor; but a superfluity of drones may alter results 
surprisingly. C. W. DayTON. 

Bradford, Lowa. 

Friend D., I quite agree with you in re- 
gard to the advantages of a barricade in the 
shape of bushes, trees, or a tall tight board 
fence. I have been advising the same thing 
for some litle time back; but you seem 
to have gone over the ground more thor- 
oughly in your past experience than I have 
done. I do not believe that. as a rule, it is 
best to purchase the good will of our neigh- 
bors by gifts of honey. If they have sus- 
tained damage, for instance where clothes 
are so badly soiled on washing-day that they 
have to be rinsed over, I would send over 
honey enough to pay them well for the time 
occupied in making good the damage; or I 
would in any case be liberal with honey or 
money either, where it would help to make 
permanent pleasant relations between our- 
selves and our neighbors. 

It has been suggested that the whole mat- 
ter comes in under about the same aspect as 
the keeping of poultry. Chickens frequent- 
ly do.a vast deal of mischief, and make un- 
told annoyance. How ean it be got along 
with? I suppose you know there are 
various ways. A Christian man (that is, 
one who is a Christian—mind, I do not mean 
one who professes) will either shut up his 
chickens or move them away when he is sat- 
isfied:they are annoying his neighbors. Our 
nearest neighbor is a good old lady who 
lives. right across the street, all alone by 
herself. Well, her chickens showed a fond- 
ness for promenading on our sawed-stone 
flagging across the lawn. We did not mind 
so much the presence of the chickens as the 
presence of something which didn’t go by 
scaring so readily as they did. In fact, it 
took a scrub-broom and bucket of water to 
restore the appearance of things. Well. 
when our neig hor found it out (we didn’t 
tell her of it — she was bright enough and 
kind enough to notice the trouble her chick- 
ens were making us) she said at once she 
would sell the chickens, and asked me if I 
would buy them. She did not be it in just 
so many words, but it amounted to this: If 
chickens make my neighbor to offend, I will 
keep no chickens while the world stands. I 
have remembered this kindnéss many times. 
She is alone in the world, and no doubt her 
chickens were a good deal of company and 
comfort to her; but off went their heads just 
as soon as she found they troubled us. May 
God bless good old Aunt Margaret! I wish 
there were more Christians like her, even if 
she does belong to the Catholic Church. 
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SOMETHING FURTHER IN REGARD 
TO THE STRANGE FACT GIV- 
EN ON PAGE 422. 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO GETTING SWARMS TO 
LOCATE IN A PARTICULAR LOCALITY. 


RECEIVED your letter, but did not understand 

it exactly. In consequence of sickness and 

other troubles I have not been able to write 

sooner to ask if you ever published an answer 

to my request. In the meantime, more bees 
have arrived to reinforce those already here, and I 
am in sore distress. I don’t know any one who will 
take out the bees now, and, unless I know what todo 
to prevent the return of the bees, the expense is too 
great for me to undertake it. 

Be so kind, if you ever publish any thing that will 
help me at all, as to send me the copy of GLEANINGS 
containing it? I shall be glad to know the scien- 
tifie fact I furnished you. C. T. FENWICK. 

West River, Md., June 1, 1886. 

It seems from the above that still more 
bees have arrived to reinforce those having 





already taken up their abode in our friend’s | 


house. Now, is there not some bee-keeper 


near West River who can look into this mat- | 


ter and tell us more about it? It is rather far 


away to send one of the editorial staff of | 


GLEANINGS to look up the matter, but I am 
afraid we shall have to do it, if no one else 
volunteers, somewhere in that vicinity. Be 
of good cheer, my friend, and let the bees 
come—the more the better, and we will pay 
all expense and trouble they make. 


HujiBaes AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE. 














We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting | 


this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 


send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The | 


greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injus- 
tice being done any one. 





THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE, AGAIN. 





HE “Golden” bee-hive agents are canvass- | 


ing Breckenridge and adjoining counties, 
selling rights for districts and coutities at 


terrible rates. One Charlcs Hardaway, of | 


Breckenridge, gave $3800 for a right for a 
very small district. I do not know the traveling 
agent’s name, but will find out. I understand that 
there is one A. J. Carman, of Connecticut, with 
them. Said Carman is paid a salary of .$2.00 per 
day to canvass the county. Will you please post 
me in regard to the hives and- patents? If you 
have had any deal with A. J. Carman, please re- 
portto me. I think we had better have some ad- 


vertisements struck off in large letters, to post up, | 


in order to guard honest bee-kcepers against such 
swindlers. H. W. CARMAN. 
Custer, Beckenridge Co., Ky., May 11, 1886. 
Friend C., we know nothing of the parties 
ou mention. The Golden bee-hive has been 
or years used as a medium for frauds. I do 
not think it worth while to inquire whether 
there is a valid patent on it or not, for it is 
quite certain that no intelligent bee-keeper 
wants any such arrangement. I would ad- 
vise bee-keepers to have nothing to do with 
any man who comes along —- to sell 
rights for a bee-hive or any thing else; and 


in most localities the whole business has 
been recognized as behind the times, and 
beneath the notice of any intelligent man 
who reads the papers. 











—— 


FRIEND PORTER’S REPORT. 


CAPPING COMB HONEY WITH YELLOW WAX; 
QUEENS DEAD IN THEIR CELLS, ETC. 








EPORTS from Virginia as to honey are not 
encouraging. With a very fine growing sea- 
son, there is not the usual secretion of nectar, 
and the honey-crop will be light. Fruit- 
bloom and locust were very abundant, the 

latter always indicating a fruitful year. Fruit of 

all kinds promises to be abundant, and we are now 
shipping cherries to New York. 

Last year I was annoyed to find some of my best 
colonies capping all their section-honey with yellow 
wax, as bright as new foundation. What is the 
cause ? It was not pollen-stain, and as others at the 
same time were capping with white wax, it could 
not be the quality of nectar that developed the yel- 
low wax. I should like to ask if any others have 
had such experience. 1 conclude it is a trait that 
certuin bees may possess, just as some do that of 
sealing without an air-chamber under cap, which 
| causes the dark appearance of some combs. 

A peculiarity of this season here, is the failure of 
queen-cells. Never before have I seen so many 
dead in their cells. Scores of full-grown larvwz in 
capped cells have been found dead, and all were de- 
veloped under the swarming impulse. I have exam- 
| ined many hives after first swarms have issued, 
and found perfect cells with lifeless queens. Can 
any one give a reasonable hypothesis? I know of 
no unusual electrical conditions. The colonies were 
very strong. Two young swarms, after hiving, 
have been found queenless. This may have been ac- 
cidental; but the same causes that destroyed life, 
may have weakened the vitality of the hatched 
queens. 

Blue thistle is now coming into bloom, and is a 
| valuable honey-resource here. Red clover is always 
very abundant, and we await the development of 
| the “clover apis’ with much interest. 

J. W. PORTER. 








| 





Charlottesville, Va, June 2, 1886. 

| Friend P.,I do not know that I ever be- 
, fore heard of a yellow capping to comb hon- 
,ey. Iam inclined to think the trouble with 
| your queens is only accidental, and that it 
| will right itself very soon. If it should be 
| some malady it would be a rather sad case ; 
| but we trust not, however. 


—— eS 
=~ 





_CARD OF THANKS FROM MR. HEDDON. 


| FRIEND H. TELLS US HOW IT AFFECTED HIM WHEN 


| HE FOUND HIMSELF PICTORIALLY EXHIBITED. 





Y surprise on opening the June Ist number 
of GLEANINGS can be better imagined than 
told. I little expected to find myself so 
conspicuously and pictorially exhibited, or 
to read the kind and too flattering things 

written about me by my biographer, Prof. Cook. It 

would be the worst kind of affectation to pretend 
that I am indifferent to the honor done me by friend 

Root, or untouched by the generous things said of 

me and mine by friend Cook. I most sincerely 
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thank them both; and while I honestly say I have 
tried to be and to do what the bidgraphy gives me 
credit for, lam but too conscious of having come 
far short of my ideal. It will be thy aim in the 
future more faitbfully to realize that ideal, more 
fully to deserve the esteem of my friends, and more 
efficiently to labor for the advancement of apicul- 
ture. The tokens of respect and appreciation which 
I have received will not fail to have an influence in 
spurring me on toward the attainment of these 
ends. JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., June 4, 1886. 


TT oo 
DETERMINING THE SEX OF THE EGG. 





ALSO SOME OTHER MATTERS. 





Ps OOK, Hayhurst, and others have much to say 
 gbout queens laying eggs in shallow cells, 
and cite this as evidence that it does not re- 
quire worker-cells to produce worker-bees. 
Now, is there any truth in this? and who is 
the author of the theory that eggs laid by the queen 
while she is in a horizontal position with the foun- 
dation, impregnates the egg by curving the lower 
part of her abdomea in such a manner as to bring 
her spermatheca in the right place to distribute the 








sugared (away from where the bees were clustered) 
so badly that the bees would starve before they 
could eat it; so I am satisfied that, if dampness 
does not hurt the bees; it injures the honey. This 
water must have run off from this enameled cloth. 
The hives were ventilated like yours. 
J. L. Hype, 4)—4). 
Pomfret Landing, Conn., April 5, 1886. 


Friend H., I never heard of the theory you 
suggest, in regard to the queen being ina 
horizontal position.—In regard to the bees 
hearing, the experiment I mentioned, of the 
teeting of the queen while on a comb held in 
the hand, seems to me touches the point. 
The bees will hear the note of the queen 
when the combs are out of the hive, and L 
don’t think that any jar could be commun- 
icatec while the comb is held in the hand.— 
Our smokers were first made with wire cloth 
instead of perforated tin; but it filled up 
and clogged so badly that we made a series 
of experiments with tin having different 
sizes of perforations. Those we now use 
give by far the best results in the long run. 
—I am well aware that a large amount of 
moisture is given off by a colony of bees in 
the winter time. 

or Oh 


spermatozoid on the egg in the same way as it is | A LESSON DRAWN FROM THE HABITS 


done when laying in a contracted cell? 
DO BEES HEAR? 

If Marshall Darling, on page 269, had suspended 
his hives in mid-air, would blasting rocks disturb 
them? I think that bees do not hear, except by the 
jarring of their antenne while they are at rest on 
or touch something solid. 

CAN WE USE WIRE CLOTH OVER THE GRATE OF A 
SMOKER? 

D. McKenzie’s fire among his hives, page 268, re- 
minds me of the caution that is required in using a 
smoker while manipulating hives that are filled 
with chaff. I protect my smoker by a piece of wire 
cloth bent over the grate. You will have to take 
the grate out of the smoker to do this. Bend a 
piece of wire cloth a little larger than and the same 
shape of the grate over the grate, and drive it back 
in its place again. Can’t the smokers be fixed in 
some such way as this before sending them out? 
We always want to have things safe. 

HOW MUCH MOISTURE CONDENSES IN A COLONY 
DURING WINTER? 

I have 40 colonies. wintered in good shape in sin- 
gle-wall hives, size 18141844 inside, with an upper 
story filled with leaves. There were leaves also on 
each side of five to seven frames of bees and honey, 
separated by two thin (l-in.) empty division-boards. 
The portico in front was likewise filled with leaves. 
Between two projeciing boards that I have hinged 
fo the back of the hive (used for a comb-holder in 
summer and for this purpose in winter) I filled with 
leaves, and covered with my entrance-board one 
foot wide,made out of clapboards. The cover of the 
hive is made from clapboards, and shaped like the 
gable roof of a house. On the inside of one of these 
covers I tacked last falla large piece of cnameled 
cloth, having it flap on to the leaves in the upper 
story in such a manner as to catch the water that 
would condense on this cloth, and drip down into a 
cavity made for the purpose. I collected nearly a 
gill of water in this way in a week’s time; then I 
let it remain through the winter, and in March the 
combs in this hive were covered with mold, and 


| 





OF BEES. 


YOUNG MAN, DON’t ““GO WEST.” 





RIEND ROOT:—The honey season has opened 
up unusually well here. . Fruit-bloom was 
very abundant, followel by white clover. 
Lower stories are now full. I shall com- 
mence extracting at once. My bees are mix- 

ed—Italian, hybrid, and blachs—as well as some 
large brown or gray bees. None of them are purely 
American, judging from their habits, not having 
any respect for the Sabbath; they work, swarm, 
and actas badly on Sunday as on any other day. 
Yet there is one American trait; i. e., a desire to “go 
west.”’” Several colonies of mine have left a good 
new Simplicity home for a dug-out, or hollow tree, 
untif we adopted your plan of giving the new col- 
ony @ comb of unsealed brood from the parent, or 
some other colony. I find it works like a charm— 
contented, they at once commence work. 

The thought occurred to me, could we not cut off 
aslice or two of the home farm for our boys when 
they swarm, and have them settle near us, where 
the country is settled—school and church buildings 
already built; society, and home comforts to keep 
their hearts warm, and social ties unsevered? Our 
farms are too large for the necessary high state of 
cultivation they demand and must receive, if farm- 
ing is made to pay. 

The western fever is raging all over our land. 
Many go, while few are benefited by it greatly. The 
loss of time, and expense of moving, together with 
the cost of one year’s supplies necessary in a new 
country, if added to the “one frame” from the old 
colony, would build up a home away from the pri- 
vations of a frontier life. Yet bees will swarm, and 
occasionally run away. Young people will, may, 
and do “ go west to grow up with the country,” and 
we must accept the change as one of the unavoida- 
bles of life. Yet when we see the young man who 
was raised in refined society, with his wife, the 
frail, fragile daughter of a cultured home, brav- 
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ing the trials of a new country, living in a dug-out 
on a treeless prairie, beneath the scorching rays of 
the sun, breathing the heated air from the broad 
prairie, cooking their food, and warming in winter 
their dug-out with hay or cew-chips for fuel, drink- 
ing alkaline water, vainly endeavoring to be happy 
in the thought that,in after years, they'll own a 
quarter-section, I think how much more happiness 
in a ten-acre lot, back in civilized life—a home, 
purchased and made like a little corner cut out of 
paradise, with no more cost than has been expend- 
ed in going west and one year's living. There is 
vot a single State in the Union west of the Alleghe- 
nies, that is one-half developed yet. Young man, 
remain where you are, and assist in developing 
your native State. ‘* Make not haste to get rich,” 
but, rather, enjoy life as you go along. 
Ramsay, Ill., June 7, 1886. L. F. STODDARD. 


Friend S8., I agree with you exactly, and I 
am abundantly satisfied that there is a field 
wide enough for all who care to explore it in 
developing the latent resources of a little 

atch of ground; the new agriculture, for 
instance, and the possibilities that are open- 
ing out through the modern system of mar- 
ket gardening. Our new-agriculture beds 
are now furnishing green peas, new pota- 
toes, beets, and lettuce, in great abundance, 
and, most of all, these things are grown 
without the ald of glass at all. Peas sown 
in February now yield three good pickings, 
and they were never covered, even one night. 
—Now, in regard to going west, 1 suppose 
the same rules would apply in a measure 
out west that apply here, only this must be 
considered: If you want to get good prices 
for your stuff after it-is raised, you must 
have a thickly settled community, or else be 
in the immediate proximity of villages, 
towns, and cities. To get good prices you 
need to be ina climate where frosts and 
snow prevail, or where severe drouths are 
common. Strange, isn’t it, that a locality 
where unseasonable frosts and drouths are 
prevalent is the one to make money? But 
so it is. The edueated and up-with-the- 
times cultivator of the soil will have good 
crops any way; and where almost every- 
body fails in common slip-shop culture, 
there will the progressive man get rich. 
Again, this bright Monday, June 14, a dozen 
boys and girls are picking strawberries. On 
one patch, where so much manure was put 
on that everybody said I would never get 
my money back in the world, they are get- 
ting enormous berries in enormous quanti- 
ties. The pickers are happy, the men who 
are selling the berries from the wagon are 
happy, and our customers are happy; and 
it all came about by fixing a litth spot of 
ground thoroughly. 


rr ae 


HONEY-PLANTS OF TEXAS. 


ALSO VARIOUS OTHER MATTERS, 





SEND you a resurrection plant like the one de- 
scribed by the little girl on page 417. Itis from 

t Monterey, Mexico, but is quite common along 
the Rio Grande,in Texas, and is no novelty 
here. This one has been out of the water 
about six weeks. I think the plant will grow after 
being out of water fora long time, but just how 





long I do not know. It is sometimes called the 
“rose of Jericho;’’ but according toan article re- 
corded in one of our agricultural papers several 
years ago, it is quite another plant. 

T also send you aspecimen of another shrub for 
naming. It is plentiful in some localities. It grows 
to the height of 6 or 8 feet, and one to two inches in 
diameter near the ground. I think it of considera- 
ble value for bees, as it is not affected by the 
drought. The disk of each of the little flowers is 
covered with honey, which can be both seen and 
tasted. It is swarming with bees at the present 
time. One thing that is perhaps against it is, that 
the honey is so easy of access that it is visited by 
wasps, flies, and all kinds of insects; but the leaves 
seem to be free from lice and other parasites. 

Not long since I noticed the bees working on hon- 
ey-locust. There were literally thousands of them. 
Is the honey-locust considered of much value? The 
mesquite, which predominates throughout Western 
Texas, is valued higbly by some bee-keepers, but 
the yield of honey is uncertain, though it usually 
blooms two or three times during the summer. The 
cat-claw, another of the same family, is also highly 
prized, and the yie!d of honey more reliable, but I 
do not like the flavor. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the proper name of 
any plant or tree here, as the names are derived 
from the Mexicans, who call every thing “ chap- 
aral,”’ meaning brush. 

Some years ago I saw what was called a petrified 
wasps’-nest, and it very much resembled what it 
wis claimed to be. 

I have heard of a great many attempts being 
made to steal honey, but the thieves invariably left 
behind evidences that they were not skilled in 
handling bees. Do you think a true lover of bees 
would be guilty of such an act ? 

Wild sunflowers, some of them nearly as large as 
the cultivated varieties of the North, are very abun- 
dant here, but I do not see many bees working on 
them. 

In one of my colonies a large number of the young 
bees have defective wings, and perhaps a dozen 
perish before the hive every evening. I hear the 
same complaint from others. What is the cause ? 

On page 401, Mr. Doolittle tells how he strength- 
ens weak colonies. Would not this be a reliable 
way of introducing queens? 

l have one serious objection to offer to GLEAN- 
INGs. That is, it does not come often enough. I 
would rather have it half the size and every week, 
at a little advance in price. 

The outlook for honey is very discouraging at 
present. Bees are at a standstill, with but little 
disposition to swarm. It is unusually dry for this 
season of the year. T. F. MCCAMANT. . 

San Antonio, Texas, June, 1&86. 


Thanks for the resurrection plant, friend 
M. Weare going to try to see if we can 
not make it grow in real earnest as well as to 
seem like growing. The other plant you 
send is different from any thing heretofore 
submitted. We have sent it to our botanists 
to name.—The defective wings you men- 
tion, I think are caused by the ravages of 
the moth-worm.—The plan you mention for 
strengthening weak colonies is sometimes 
used for introducing queens, and probably 
succeeds as well as any other way, but it is a 
little more trouble. 
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WHAT AILS THE BEES? 





MORE ABOUT THE COLONY THAT REFUSED TO AC- 
CEPT THE QUEENS. 


N page 350, GLEANINGS for May 1, I gave an 
account of some queer actions of a colony 
thiit was supposed to be queenless. You, 
friend Root, ask if there was any trouble in 
their caring for their brood, feeding the lar- 

vie, etc., to which I answer, no. The frame of eggs 
and larvie given them was properly cared for, but 
no queen-cells were started, although the frame 
remained until it was past being used for that pur- 
pose. You say, friend Root, that you are still in- 
clined to think they had some sort of a bee in the 
hive which they regarded asa queen. In my ex- 
perience, where such a state of things exists the 
bee that was accepted as a queen nearly always 
lays eggs of some kind; and then, again, what be- 
came of this bee? They hada fair chance to start 
cells this spring, but refused to do it, but accepted 
this queen, and heve built up surprisingly; so at 
this date, May 24,8 frames are covered with bees, 
and 6 of them fairly filled with brood; and, again, in 
regard to the age of those bees I will say I have not 
a colony in my yard out of 70 where the old bees 
held out so well. Now, it would, in this case, seem 
that it was not necessary to have young bees for 
winter, and I have had several cases that pointed 
that way, while I have always thought, reasoning 
from the length of a bee's life, that young bees 
must be best; but this, however, goes in favor of 
friend Heddon's theory of old bees for winter. 

I have another strange puzzle in bees. Although 
Ihave kept bees in frame hives, and read the bee- 
journals ever since the A. B. J. was born, 1 have 
never seen nor read of an account of a case like 
the following: 

Saturday last I went to visit a bee keeping friend 
who has a colony of bees in a log sawed off about 3 
feet long, and set on a bottom-board. All is neatly 
painted, with surplus case on top, from which more 
or Jess surplus has been taken for the last 7 years, 
the colony always coming out in good condition. 
There is plenty of sealed honey in the top of the log, 
in sight, and there is, without doubt, 40 or 50 Ibs. in 
the log. This colony came out this spring, strong 
in bees, and every thing looked prosperous until 7 
days before I was there, when the owner thought 
by appearances that some colony was robbing 
them. They came out in large numbers, and seemn- 
ed to be trying to carry off some very small, inferi- 
or bees that looked like some very old shiny rob- 
bers, only that they appeared sick from that time 
until I was there. For 7 days an average of a quart 
a day, according to the judgment of the owner, 
crawled out and died. Iturned the log up and ex- 
amined them, even breaking out some comb, and 
found brood in all stages, from the egg to the 
hatching bee, and in apparently a healthy state. I 
reached clear down to the bottom, but these little 
inferior black shiny bees, hardly looking like a 
honey-bee, are all scattered through the hiveina 
dying condition, as is also the larger -part of the 
bees, both old and young. They crawl] over the 
combs with atrembling and staggering appearance, 
with their tongues run out, and helpless,so the 
tongue will not move, and they keep crawling out 
on to the front board, and roll over on their backs 
and kick awhile and die. I have sent some of the 
bees to Professor Cook, to see what state he finds 





them in. If any one has had any thing of the kind, 

or can tell what is the matter with that colony of 

bees, I should like to know it. J. B. MASON. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine, May 24, 1886. 


Friend M., from your description I think 
that your bees have the nameless bee-dis- 
ease which has been so much talked about 
of late. Give them a new queen, and the 
bees will be all right, unless Iam mistaken. 








Book-REVIEW DEPARTMENY. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, AS PRACTICED BY 
OLIVER FOSTER. 

HENEVER we see any thing from the pen 
of Oliver Foster we naturally conclude 
that hé has something practical to present, 
and something worth saying. Weare not 
disappointed upon reading his little work 

upon ‘“ How to Raise Comb Honey.” Itis publish: 
ed in pamphlet form, of only 16 pages, but there is 
a good deal there. Among the first things he dis- 
cusses is, ‘‘ What Hive is Best 7”’ In answer to this 
question he thinks the hive that has given the most 
general sati#faction is the one given us by father 
Langstroth, as well 4s the modified froms, includ- 
ing the Simplicity. The style of hive he uses he 
thinks is simpler than the Simplicity. The bevel- 
ed edges between the cover and body of the latter 
he regards as unnecessary for protection against 
storms. His hive, accordingly, has the top and bot- 
tom edges cut square. In other respects his hive ia 
essentially the same as the Simplicity, with the ex- 
ception of a little device for holding down one end 
of the frames, to facilitate the removal of the up- 
per story. 

; SECTIONS OPEN ON ALi 








SIDES. 


The writer, after giving his preference decidedly 
in favor of the pound section, urges, as a great 
improvement, that the sections be open or access- 
ible to the bees from all sides. As he is probably 
the first one to originate and put in practice this 
idea, perhaps the arguments are best expressed in 
his Own words: 


In using section boxes, we think some important 
points have been overlooked. Every available in- 
ducément should be used to inspire prompt, con- 
stant, and energetic work in the boxes until they 
are finished. In fact, we should create a passion for 

utting 7 in boxes. This requires no magic. 

‘o accomplish it there should be no separation be- 
tween the sections, and as little as possible between 
them and the brood. There should be free commu- 
nication between the sections in every direction. 
They should have deep slots on all 8 edges. You 
may not appreciate the importance of this until 
you have tried them. When we take into consider- 
ation that the object on the part of the bees in stor- 
ing up honey in summer is to have it accessible for 
winter consumption, and that in winter the bees 
collect in a round ball,as nearly as possible in a 
semi-torpid state with but little if any motion, ex- 
cept that gradual moving of bees from the center 
to the surface and from the surface to the center 
of this ball, we may imagine how unwelcome it is to 
them to be obliged to divide their stores between 
four separate apartments, each ef which is four 
inches square and twelve inches long, with no com- 
munication between these apartments. 

Another important object is secured by using 
open-end sections. Bees are much more apt to build 
the combs out solid to the end and bottom bars of 
the sections, if there is comb attached just the oth- 
er side, with no bee-space between, but with a wide 
opening through. Honey will not ship safely, nor 
sell well, unless thus built out. Also, these open- 
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ings on all sides serve as a guide to insure straight 
combs. 

Strenuous efforts are now being made to get all 
the honey stored in the sections and none in the 
brood-nest. While we would not advise the prac- 
tice of this with a view to feeding sugar for winter 
stores, still itis an acquisition to be able to geta 
colony to put all their honey in the sections while 
they are at it. 

Some unnatural operations are being resorted to, 
to discourage the deposit of honey in the brood- 
chamber, such as contracting or inverting that 
apartment. While this plan has its advantages, 
and may succeed, we would accomplish our object 
by milder means. If the foregoing and the follow- 
ing conditions are observed, bees will store their 
honey in the boxes, and not below. 


It is to be observed from the foregoing, that Mr. 
Foster does not recommend inverting to bring the 
brood next to the surplus-apartment. He advo- 
cates, instead, putting the crate of sections on the 
hive when the honey begins to yield, or at the time 
when the brood-chamber is full of brood, and with 
but little honey. The brood is thus brought close 
to the surplus-apartment. This, Mr. Foster claims, 
brings about the same results as inverting. 


FOSTER’S ADJUSTABLE CASE. 

This is quite an ingenious contrivance, which, 
if] am correct, accomplishes about the same re- 
sult as Heddon’s new surplus-arrangement, but ina 
different way. Briefly, it is simply an oblong box 
or tray without bottom, of nearly the depth for 
sections. Two of its diagonally Opposite corners 
are made separable, while the other two corners 
are fastened permanently. The case, when laid up- 
on a flat surface, can be enlarged or drawn out, 
thus greatly facililating the putiing in and taking 
out of sections. The latter can be arranged in the 
case carelessly, and then be quickly drawn into po- 
sition by sliding together the two pairs of L-shaped 
sides. An iron clamp, which Mr. Foster has de- 
vised for the purpose, is adjusted over the case. 
The two L-shaped pair of sides, as well as the sec- 
tions which they inclose, are firmly and compactly 
pressed together. A pair of very simple and in- 
genious wedge-shaped pieces of tin now hold the 
whole in position, when the iron clamp, before 
mentioned, is removed. The sections are so com- 
pactly compressed together that the crevices be- 
tween the sections are closed, preventing, to a 
large extent, the soiling of the edges of the pound 
boxes with bee-glue. This takes advantage of the 
fact that bees seem to abhor a crevice, and so fill it 
with propolis. Another advantage is, that. the 
mere tension of the case holds the sections in posi- 
tion, rendering a bottom unnecessary, so that the 
case can easily be inverted if desired. When plac- 
ed upon the hive it rests upon a slotted honey. 
board, the strips of which correspond to the bot- 
toms of the sections, thus preventing the under 
sides of the sections from being soiled by the bees. 
When the case of sections is filled it is taken off the 
hive and laid upon a level surface, and the adjust- 
able sides drawn apart. The filled sections can 
easily be taken out without prying with a knife or 
screw-driver to get the first section out. 

The foregoing are, in brief, the advantages claim- 
ed by the author, and it seems to me we have all 
got to adopt some such surplus-arrangement as 
this or something similar, sooner or later. There 
is only one objection I would urge: If it is not 


made perfectly true to measurement, or if the sec- 
tions are not of the right width, either from shrink- 
age or bad workmanship, we should be likely to 
Perhaps the inventor does not find 


hav trouble. 





this an objection after all, as he has used it two sea- 
sons. 

There are a number of other valuable hints in 
this little work, and 1 feel assured the reader will 
be well repaid if he will read it carefully. Ido not 
know the price of the work, but I presume it can 
be obtained for a small amount, of the writer, Mr. 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia. ERNEST. 








MAKING FOUNDATION. 


ORDERING QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH, ETC. 





RIEND ROOT:—I want to tell you that I have 
never bought an implement which has 
pleased me more than the comb-foundation 
mill I ordered of you. Yesterday we made 
our first run of fdn., and everybody on the 

place was smiling nearly all day. Every little while 

some one was saying, “Oh! isn’t that nice?” I 

had just been buying up all the beeswax I could 

hear of for sale until I had so much on hand that 
it looked almost reckless; and my neighbors won- 
dered what in the world I wanted with so much; 
and, in fact, I began to think may be I had better 
stop buying, until 1 was sure I could make good 
fdn. Iam just more than pleased now. AsTI have 
used fdn. of the different makes for 8 years, I think 

I know what good fdn. is, and am not satisfied with 

any except the best. 

Many thanks for the queen you sent on the 12th 
inst., to replace one that was lost in the mail, sent 
the 28th of April. The directions were printed on 
the cage as plain as could be, and yet they were 
missent, and were out some 18 or 20 days; and when 
they did come, of course were all dead. But this is 
the first queen I ever lost or had delayed through 
the mails. 

Bees are stronger for this date than I ever before 
knew in this latitude. Fruit-bloom was quite good. 
By the way, how many of our bee-keepers appreci- 
ate the value of the white willow (or fence willow) ? 
I have some 400 rods of it here on my farm, and 
there is plenty more all over this country; and 
when it came out in bloom it reminded me of bass- 
wood time. It is now the third year that my bees 
have done exceedingly well on it (before that I had 
not noticed it so closely). 

I don't wish to complain; but what success, I won- 
der, have other parties had in getting queens from 
the South early. Out of five ordered and specially 
desired early (to give to queenleas colonies early in 
the spring) from different parties and at different 
seasons, I have never yet received one any sooner 
than I could have raised them or got them from 
parties in the latitude in which I live. Now, this is 
quite an item to me, for I had thought, ‘‘ How nice 
this is, when we find a colony queenless in early 
spring! Why, all there is to do, just inclose $1.00 
to some queen-raiser away down South, and ina 
few days we can have that colony all right;"’ but 
with my past experience I shall have to modify my 
expectations in that direction. This spring I or- 
dered of an extensive breeder in the South, request- 
ing him to put with the queens an extra number of 
bees, and send as soon as possible (the order was 
sent April 13). After waiting some ten days, and 
looking for the queens, I received a note, thanking 
me for order, and stating that as soon as the weath- 
er would do to risk sending them he would ship, 
ete. We were having 60 to 75° in the shade at the 
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time, quite a number of days, and the nights were 
nice and warm. I told him to please hurry them 
on, ete. The queens finally came May 10th, when I 
had plenty of drones flying, and could have just as 
well raised some fine queens myself in the same 
length of time. If my experience is the exception, 
and not the rule, I shall probably try again, some 
time. But if this thing is quite common, and if it 
is not safe to ship queens in early April as far north 
as Central Iowa, I should like to be enlightened, 
and will be governed #ccordingly. 
D. E. BRUBAKER. 

Maxwell, Story Co., Ia , May 22, 1886. 

We are very glad the mill pleases you, 
friend B. Now, is not part of it owing to 
the fact that you were in just the right 
shape to be pleased ?_ I agree with you in 
regard to getting early queens from the 
South; that is, there seems to be some truth 
in what you say. With all their great ad- 
vantages of climate, they don’t seem to get 
very much ahead of us after all, if | we 
should set right down and try hard. You 
know I have for several years proposed to 
give advertisements free to all those in the 
South who had queens on hand ready to ship 
during the month of April. Very few have 
responded ; but probably those who did re- 
spond were very quickly sold out. 


_ he 
LETTER FROM BRAZIL. 


FUEL FOR SMOKERS, ETC. 





oy R. ROOT:—I am much obliged for your reci- 
iy » 
pe for vinegar. If you think it of some 
utility for your readers I will with pleasure 
give you two hints, perhaps of some use. 
The first is a fuel for smokers, the best I 
ever tried, and perhaps at hand with your Southern 
friends. It is the pith-tree (aloes), in pieces not 
very small. When dry, it burns exceedingly well, 
gives plenty of smoke, and no sparks. 
A TWO-STORY HIVE THAT WILL ADMIT OF RAISING 
THE LOWER FRAMES WITHOUT REMOV- 
ING THE UPPER STORY. 

The second hint is a hive I have been trying for 
six months, very successfully. I like Simplicity 
hives; but I prefer two stories, even for extracting, 
but find quite an annoyance (the separated second 
story) in the handling of which bees are often 
killed. I have profited by the unwillingness of bees 
to build comb in narrow spaces. I make a suffi- 
ciently high box with two thicknesses. The under 
frames are put as in ordinary hives, the upward 
stand parallel to the first; only their sides are half 
an inch or % from the hive, instead of the usual 
distance. Two detachable pieces of wood lying on 
nails support the upper frames and division-boards. 
If you keep always one or two empty frames in the 
upper story, there is no fear of building combs off 
the frames. MIGUEL RIBEIRO LisBoOA, 

Barbacena, Brazil, 8. A., Apr. 26, 1886. 


Thank you, friend L., for your kind letter 
and suggestions. The arrangement you 
mention for the Simplicity hive has already 
been in use with us; but as it has been 
dropped for some years, I am inclined to 
think it has not been found to be very sat- 
isfactory. We shall be very glad indeed to 
hear something more about the bees and bee 
culture in your far-away climate. 





POPLAR HONEY PREFERRED. 





ARE THE CARNIOLANS SUPERIOR TO ITALIANS ? 


HOUGH not strictly an A BC scholar, not hav- 

ing your text-book, but Cook and Langstroth, 

I have, for forty years, been an occasional 

student of bees. Every little while some 

new fact proves to me that I have not yet 

“learned it all.” In so long a time I have had to do 

more or less with many strains of bees. My earliest 

experiences were with pure Germans, which were 

not hard to handle. <A few that I have handled 

in late years were almost, perhaps perfectly, pure 

Italians, but the great majority have been Italian 
hybrids of varying shades of impurity. 

Some of*these have not at all maintained the repu- 
tation of hybrids for crossness, but the majority of 
my present stock, all mixed, are beyond compari- 
son the most vicious bees I ever handled. They 
seem at least reasonably hardy, for all my thirteen 
colonies wintered in plain Gallup hives, on summer 
stands, and almost exclusively on the aster honey 
which they gathered last fall. 

My vicious bees average pussably as honey-gath>+ 
erers. The crossest colonies are generally the best 
workers. A few days ago we extracted ten gallons 
of extra-fine well-ripened poplar (tulip-tree) honey. 
One of your contributors complains of no market 
for it, on account of its dark color. Most people 
here prefer it to any other kind produced in this 
vicinity, though my own choice is the sourwood which 
comes later. We keep our bees here exclusively on 
natural stores whenever they gather enough after 
the last extracting, and then we never have trouble 
with diarrhea or dysentery, probably because our 
bees are seldom confined 30 days at once, and be- 
cause our severest cold spells are of short duration. 
Almost the only sources of loss are freezing and 
starvation. 

As a source of honey-supply, white clover here 
seems almost worthless. It makes the best show 
in the poplar season, when bees will hurdly touch 
any thing but the great tulip-blossoms of that rich 
honey-bearer. Just here we have not a great deal 
of it; but my former near neighbor, J. F. Montgom- 
ery, lives now about a dozen miles away, where, last 
May, great fields were white with white clover, and 
he says that he never gets any appreciable quantity 
of white-clover honey. We find that Italians and 
hybrids work far more on red clover, especially the 
“sapling,” or“ peavine”’ variety. 

WHY DID THE QUEEN SUDDENLY STOP LAYING ? 

A few weeks ago Il procured some eggs from one 
of Mr. Montgomery’s best queens, hoping to make 
my stock both more amiable and more industrious. 
Though some of my queens were lost in introducing, 
I now have several busy laying. But my particular 
puzzle is one that is not laying. I released her from 
a cell partly destroyed by a rival, and introduced 
her to an artificial colony, formed about twelve 
hours before, of frames and bees from three or 
four colonies. She was accepted, and a week later 
had nearly four frames full of eggs and young 
brood, and her abdomen was considerably enlarged. 
Four days later not an egg or an unsealed larva 
could be found in the hive. Not seeing the queen, 


I feared that too much meddling had caused the 
bees to destroy her and her progeny; so I gave 
them a frame with brood and eggs, and for about a 
week I left them undisturbed. At my next inspec- 
tion that brood was nicely sealed; no royal cells 
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in size, was moving about quite lively, and not an 
egg could be discovered. Can you explain these 
eccentricities ? 

Can any practical bee-keeper, one who is more 
interested in honey-production than in the sale of 
novelties, answer a few questions about Carniolans? 
Are they equal to Italian’ in hardiness ? in fecun- 
dity ? in protecting themselves aguinst moths and 
robbers ? in honey-gathering? Are they superior 
to them in gentleness? Are their hybrids gentler 
than Italian hybrids? This last is of some impor- 
tance in this neighborhood, where blacks and mon- 
grels abound. 8—DAVID STRANG, 138—13. 

Lineoln, Lincoln Co., Tenn., May 24, 1886. 

Friend §8., I do not know any reason why 
our queen stopped laying so suddénly, un- 
ess she has failed and will soon be super- 

seded. If the yield of honey stopped just 
about the time she stopped laying, that 
might account for it; but they seldom stop 
all at once, as in the case mentioned.—Our 
experience with the Carniolans does not 
warrant us in calling them any thing better 
than Italians. They are rather gentler to 
handle than the average run of hybrids, but 
we can not find that they are any more so | 
than full-blood Italians in general. In oth- 
er respects they are just about like Italians | 
—we can not discover any difference worth | 
noticing. See Our Own Apiary, this issue. 
$$$, tm 
SAFE INTRODUCTION OF QUEEN- 
CELLS. 


were started, but the queen herself, a little reduced 
| 





AN INVENTION THAT SEEMS TO PROMISE A GREAT 
DEAL, 


RIENDS Root, Hutchinson, and others, have 
told us in the past how they took a laying 
queen from a nucleus or full colony of bees, | 
and immediately (before closing the hive) 
gave the bees a nearly mature queen-cell, 

they having little or no trouble regarding the bees 
destroying such cell, arly more than they did to 
wait 48 hours before giving such cell, as most of the 
bee-keepers of the world are obliged to do, if they 
would be at all certain of success. If I remember 
correctly, Mrs. Harrison said she could not succeed 
with more than one cell out of twenty by this plan; 
and my failures were still greater than hers, for I 
do not now remember of ever getting more than 
one cell accepted, where said cell was put in within 
six hours after the removal of the queen. In fact, 
I have so utterly failed that I had become a little 
skeptical, classing such stories of success along 
with the stories of successful artificial fertilization 
of queens. 

Well, the time having again arrived when I de- 
sired making the most possible out of the nuclei I 
had formed, this subject of immediate introduction 
of queen-cells and virgin queens came up in my 
mind. It was evening, andi had lopped down on 
the couch waiting for the retnrn of a part of the 
family, and thinking what I could do regarding this 
matter. In a half-dreamy sort of way I wandered 





over the past and thought that my only plan of suc- 
cess had been by the one friend Root had given, of 
putting a square wire-cloth cage over a cell, and 
pressing the cage into the comb, thus keeping the 
bees from the cell for two or three days; but as the 
bees often ate under this cage and thwarted my 








plans, I feit that it was little in advance of wast- 
ing 48 hours. While these thoughts were in my 
mind I fell asleep for a short period. When | 
awoke, instantly the thought came to me to go and 
make a small funnel-shaped cage of wire cloth, 
just large enough .to hold a queen-cell, and I 
was master of the situation. I at once made a 
round V-shaped stick, and taking a small square 
piece of wire cloth, rolled it around the stick in 
such a way that the hole in the small end of my 
wire-cloth funnel was as large as a lead-pencil. I 
next cut off a piece of a %%-inch cork and placed it 
in the large end when my cage was ready. 

The next day I was to send off some queens; and 
as I had a lot of cells ready to hatch the day after, I 
had only to wait during the night before I could try 
my plan. Accordingly, as soon as I took the queen 
out the next day to ship away, I went and got one 
of my nearly mature queen-cells, slipped it in my 
cage, with the point down into the lead-pencil hole 
as far as it would go, put in the piece of cork, ran a 
small wire through the meshes of the cage above 
the cork, 80 as to keep the cork in, and at the same 
time make a handle to hold the cage in any posi- 
tion I wished it among the bees, when the wire was 
bent so as to hook over the top of the frames, and 
the cawed cell hung in the hive. More were treated 
the same way, for some way I felt confident that 
the plan would succeed. 

T was now called away from home for two days, 
and upon my return I found that, in each hive havy- 


| ing a caged cell, there was a nice virgin queen; 


while in a few hives in which I had put some of the 
sume cells without caging, all were destroyed. I 
hve now used this plan for two weeks, and in nota 
single instance have I failed of having the cells 
hatch all right, and the bees accept the queen. The 


| plan also gives you the privilege of placing the cell 
| right in the center of the smallest cluster of bees 


without cutting or mutilating the comb, as rmoust of 
necessity be done by the old plan in these little col- 
onies during cool weather, which is no small item 
with those desiring perfect combs. I suppose I 
might have waited before giving this plan to the 
reader, till l had tried it through one season; but 
when 1 thought of how I had been bothered for 
years, and of the little expense required for all to 
test it, I concluded that I would not wait; for if it 


| worked with all as it did with me it would save 


many queens for the bee-fraternity. The principle 
of the plan is this: The bees always destroy a cell 
from the side or base, and never at the point. The 
cage protects the cell everywhere except at the 
point, but still allows the bees to get accustomed to 
the presence of the cell, the same as if the cage 
were not there. The lead-pencil hole allows the 
queen to hatch, the same as she wouldif the cell 
were not caged, while the bees can feed her and 
hold her in the cell as long as they please, so that 
she can not get out till they are ready to accept her. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 1, 1886. 

Friend D., I suppose you know the idea of 
caging queen-cells isnot new. Cages spe- 
cially adapted for this purpose have been 
advertised for a good many years. There is 
one point in your invention, however, that 
seems to be new, and that is, a an 
opening in the apex of the cone, large 
enough for the young queen to bite her way 
out. The wire-cloth cones used by friend 
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Alley and others in their drone-traps I think 
will answer the purpose nicely. We will 
give it a trial at once, and report. 


th al 


PLANT - LICE AND HONEY - DEW, 
AGAIN. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS BY MRS. CHADDOCK. 








WONDER if these lice on our box-elder are the 
A> kind of lice that make the honey-dew. There 
‘ are millions of them on the under side of the 

leaves and along the stems, packed tightly on 

top of each other. To the naked eye they are 
alittle green bug, varying in size from a grain of 
mustard to a tongue-grass seed. Under the micro- 
scope they are a pale-green, waxy-looking affair, 
with deep-green stripes down each side of the back. 
Their legs and feelers look as though they were 
made of white wax, tipped with reddish brown. 
The eyes are of the same color as the tips of the 
legs and feelers. They are fat and squabby, and 
when they walk the body drags. When they get 
older they have long white wings, and the body is 
not so large. They have a sort of a skeater-did ap- 
pearance. They taste like the leaf that they feed 
on (I ate a few), and just now I found out that the 
top of the leaf is all glistening with little splotches 
of a decidedly sweet substance. Under the magni- 
fier it looks like clear water, not standing in drops, 
but flattened out or smeared over. I pressed the 
bugs under the lens with a pen-point, and they 
gave out a tiny drop, too small for the naked eye to 
see, and I tried to taste it, but it doesn’t make any 
impression on the tongue, so of course they are the 
very bugs that make the honey-dew. I had not 
seen the sweet stuff on the leaves when I began 
writing. The bees are not working on it at all, as 
the apple-trees are in bloom. 

MORE HONEY-DEW—LATER. 

For a whole week my bees have been roaring 
about the tops of the Norway spruce, and I have 
been wondering what they found there, but had no 
time to climb the trees, and I could sce nothing on 
the lower limbs. But this morning after I had 
turned the cheese, fixed the fire under the soap- 
kettle, put more water under the lye-hopper, milked 
two cows, and fixed the churn, I built a sort of 
scaffold out of atub, a box,a board, and another 
tub, and, standing up there, I found drops of nec- 
tar (?)in among the new growths. Itis as clear as 
water, and very sweet. Along the stem were some 
things that looked like brown scales; but under the 
magnifier they developed into plant-lice. They re- 
semble the insects found on the box-elder, in every 
thing but color, these being of a yellowish-brown 
color, with darker brown stripes down each side 
of the back; and when I pressed them they dis- 
charged (I should think) six times as much sweet as 
the green kind did. So far I am pleased with them. 
This is a dry time for honey here; and if the plant- 
lice will be kind enough to fill the gap between 
fruit- blossoms (apple- blossom) and raspberry- 
bloom, it seems to me that they will fill a great 
vacancy. Perhaps if each one of these lice is to be 
the parent of a million more I may get over my joy 
of them before the season is over; but just now 
I'm pleased. 

My bees have gone crazy. March hares, loons, 
and all the other comparatively crazy things are 
safe and sound when compared with my bees. They 


© 








don’t know what they don’t want. Always, till this 
year, I had my bees scattered about under the ma- 
ple-trees, on the north side of every thing, and in 
corners here and there. I always keep the queens’ 
wings clipped, and when they swarm I catch the 
queen, put her under a goblet on a plate, set her in 
the shade, and let the bees come back at their lei- 
sure. I used to carry the old hive away and put the 
new one in its place; now I turn it around, ala 
Heddon, and set the new one where the old one 
used to be. Lalways put inaframe of hatching 
brood, and never had bees desert the hive. Now I 
have my colonies all in one spot, standing eight 
feet apart each way. When the first swarm came 
out I proceeded just as I always had done, but the 
bees came back and divided themselves around 
among the four hives that were nearest. Then an- 
other swarm came out, and they were going to do 
the same, but I put fifteen yards of cheese-cloth 
around one hive, a bolt of muslin around another, 
atable-cloth on the third, anda wet towel on the 
fourth. Then I lighted up my Clark’s smoker; and 
wherever they seemed thickest, there 1 was in their 
midst. I finally persuaded them to go back where 
they came from; and when I had time to draw my 
breath and fan myself a little with a rhubarb leaf, 1 
began to smell smoke, and there the cheese-cloth 
and the table-cloth were both burning away. I sub- 
dued the fire, and then another swarm came out, 
and, without ever alighting, or acting in any way as 
bees should, they went over toacolony that was 
already boiling over full, and went in and on the 
hive. 

The next day was Sunday, and Sunday is alwaysa 
field day with my bees. The one that went in the 
empty hive the day before came out and alighted 
on an early Richmond cherry-tree. I caught the 
queen, and we carried a hive over there and put 
the bees and queen in; then carried them off a dis- 
tance from the rest, and left them, with no brood 
nor foundation in the hive. Two more swarms 
came off and came back when they ought to. 

In the afternoon these two swarms came out and 
alighted on two barberry bushes that stand close to- 
gether. One of them had just about settled when 
the other started out. Then when they started to 
go back, each one went to the wrong hive and went 
in and stayed all right. Next day they came out 
and both went in one hive, and all the other new 
swarms came out, and, after airing themselves for 
awhile, went back where they came from. Hatch- 
ing brood doesn’t make a particle of difference. 
The first swarm started 23 queen-cells in the 24 hours 
that it occupied the hive. None of the others start- 
ed any. Nowastotheir being too warm. I hived 
them in Simplicity hives, and 1 set them twisted on 
the bottom - board so that the air could come in; 
then I put muslin on top of the frames, then I set 
anempty hive on top of that, and put on the cover 
so that the heated air could pass out. The hive that 
held the two swarms, I piled up four stories high, 
the two lower ones having frames. I don’t minda 
little skirmisking; but to have the bees playing 
“pussy wants a corner,” trading hives with each 
other, coming out every day to take the fresh air, 
as if they were invalids, and the doctor had ordered 
it, and hanging on the outside of hives while bil- 
lions of clover-blossoms are going unsucked, is too 
much. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, IIl., May, 1886. 


Why, Mrs. C.,I do not wonder that you 
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thought your bees had gone crazy. Proba- 
bly a great part of the trouble was caused by | 
the change in the way you locate your hives. | 
Why not divide them before they are ready | 
to swarm, and not have any swarming? | 
That is the way we do here; but then, we | 
don’t raise comb honey. you know. No 
wonder you wanted to sit down and fan | 
yourself with a rhubarb leaf. Sometimes | 
the bees seem to have a sort of mania when | 
they first commence swarming in the spring ; | 
but I think if you keep patient you will find 
they will get over it and behave all right 
after a little. | 
oe | 


MRS. HARRISON IN REGARD TO THE, 
MISTAKES SHE HAS MADE. 


SHALL BEES BE LET ALONE IN THE SPRING, OR 
SHALL THEY BE FUSSED WITH? 





PEP HEN our little girl used to do any thing 
wrong she would say, ‘I madea mistak- 
en;”’ and I have come to the conclusion, 
that I have made many “ mistakens”’ in 
my spring management of bees. Last fall, 

when I fixed them up for their winter's rest I told 
them that I would not meddle with their house- 
hold arrangements until after fruit-bloom, and I 
have kept my word to themin good faith. I laid 
some comb honey upon the frames ofa few that 
seemed light when carried from the cellar, and fed 
in the open air all the odds and ends of honey that 
had accumulated in the honey-house during the 
winter. Ialways keep a regular feeding-ground in 
the same place, and I have never induced robbing 
by so doing. 

One spring, following severe winter losses, I tried 
to follow Mr. Doolittle, and I am confident i de- 
stroyed many weak colonies that would have 
pulled through if Ihad let them alone. There are 
so many minor points and notes of warning that the 
successful ones fail to give in their modus operan- 
di, that what is safe in their hands often proves 
a failure in the hands of others. Hereafter I shall 
do my spring work in the fall; i. e., I shall feed them 
if they need it, abundantly, tuck them up snug and 
warm, and let them manage their own affairs until 
after fruit-bloom. I have had less balling of 
queens, swarming out, etc., this season than ever 
before, and they never so entirely alone paddled 
their own canoe. Clover is blooming, with very 
cool nights, and little honey coming in. It is very 
dry in this locality. Hives are running over with 
bees, but few swarms. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill. 

Mrs. I., I, too, have come to the conclu- 
sion that we did our bees a serious oe 
by cleaning out the hives, closing up the 
brood-chamber, and too much manipulation 
before the weather had got to be warm and 
settled. I have seen them swarm out just 
after their hives had been overhauled, when 
the bees that had not been tinkered with be- 
haved themselves all right. Now, I suspect 
that the wisest way would be to give help 
when help is needed, and do 1t when the 
weather is suitable, but avoid any thing that 
demoralizes them or discourages them when 
they are first collecting their latent energies 
in the spring. For instance: If the queen 
should die during the winter, which often 


c 





happens, the colony would be lost with- 


out attention ; whereas it might be one of 
the best colonies, if given a queen in season, 
or sometimes if given only a frame of brood. 
The same in regard to stores. 


beer: sig ela Aiea cnt 
NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 
No. 78. 








BENEFIT OF SPRING PACKING. 


TOOK the bees from the cellar the middle of 
iq April. It did seem foolish, during the warm 
\ days that succeeded, to pack the bees with 

chaff upon their summer stands; but I did it— 
i.e., all except the two strongest colonies. At 


| this writing, May 25, they have been unpacked a 
| week, and it is easy to see that several of the pack- 
, ed colonies have outstripped the two left unpro- 
tected. 


“A YEAR AMONG THE BEES.” 

This is the title of a bee-book by one of my best 
bee-friends, Dr. C. C. Miller. It has been said, that 
the sale of a book depends very much upon its title. 
If this is true, the doctor is to be congratulated, as 
“A Year Among the Bees” was very happily chos- 
en to stand at the head of that delightful little nar- 
rative, descriptive of the apicultural journey of one 
year; a jaunt that we bee-keepers all take each 
year. ‘A Year Among the Bees ’’— how pat! 

The doctor does not claim to have made any great 
discovery. He says: * At the risk of losing caste as 
a bee-keeper, lam obliged to confess that I never 
got up ‘a hive of my own,’ never even tried to plan 
one * * *" ButI will tell you what he has done. 
He has removed from our path numberless small 
obstructions. He has smoothed our pathway, so to 
speak, and has done the work well. When travel- 
ing upon the highway it is no great annoyance to 
go around the hills, to turn aside for some large 
boulder; but the small stones and ruts in the road- 
bed are often quite trying to the temper. Great 
losses and disappointments are sometimes borne 
with greater equanimity than the petty annoyances 
and trials that come to us almost daily. I feel sure 
that my friend Miller will not consider it mean 
praise when I say that he has done more than any 
other author to show bee - keepers how to avoid 
the thousand and one pesky little plagues with 
which they are often tormented. Even if he had 
not shown us how to receive any more surplus hon- 
ey, his book is ahundantly worth its price, for the 
simple rcason that it shows us how to reduce the 
friction to the minimum. I wish space would per- 
mit me to go on and notice all the nice little hints 
that are given. For instance, I have given bees ac- 
cess to combs of honey or partly filled sections, and 
how often I have wished that they wouldn't be so 
greedy as to tear the combs all down. Dr. Miller 
says: * Pile them up in supers out of doors, cover- 
ing them up and leaving a hole large enough for 
only one or two bees to pass atatime.” Why, to 
be sure! how simple! and yet I had never thought 
of it. Ihave tried it this spring, and it works well. 
Another thing: He leaves his cellar-doors open the 
night before the bees are to be taken out, and in 
the morning they are quiet, and do not rush from 
the hives when taken out. He also tells how to 
take sections from wide frames and supers, how to 
put fdn. in the sections, about dress for the hottest 
weather, double hives for full colonies, ete. There 
are also many handy little implements described, 
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that help to make matters move easily. As the 
months rolled by, and one stage succeeded another 
in the “‘year among the bees,” I found myself 
watching eagerly to see how the next step would be 
taken. I had been upon the same ground, and it 
was interesting to see how my friend Miller would 
step. And then the charming manner in which the 
book is written! Let me give an extract or two: 
** Now that the apiary is in running order, you may 
want to take a look atit. ‘ You don't think it looks 
remarkably neat?’ Neither dol. If I had only six 
dozen colonies, and were keeping them only for the 
pleasure of it, [should have their hives painted, 
perhaps ornamented with scrollwork; but please 
remember that Iam keeping them for profit, and 
I can not afford any thing for looks. Some of them 
ure painted with a cheap reddish-brown mineral 
paint; but that was years ago, and they look very 
dingy. More of them are unpainted, and the oldest 
of these look dingier still. [suppose they would 
last longer if painted, but hardly enough longer to 


pay for they paint. Besides, in the many changes \ 


constantly taking place, how do I know that I may 
not want to throw these aside and adopt a new hive? 
I have already changed three times, having begun 
in 1861 with a full-sized sugar-barrel * * *.” 

“Having a hive ready, now for a seat. Bro. 
Doolittle once tried to poke a little fun at me in 
convention, because I accidentally admitted that I 
sat down to work at bees. If I were obliged to 
work all the season without a seat, lam afraid I 
should have to give up the business from exhaus- 
tion. Morcover, if I had the strength of a Samson 
I don’t think I should waste it stooping over hives, 
so long as I could get a seat. I generally have 
three or four seats about the apiary, and I just 
take for a seat a box in which 590 sections have 
been shipped, whittling a hole in it to carry it by. 
By placing it differently, it gives mea seat of three 
different heights, suitable for working at a one- 
story hive, or one with supers tiered up on it.”’ 

Tean not close without saying how agreeably I 
was surprised to find that friend Miller contracts 
the brood-nest to four or five combs at the time of 
putting on the supers; also that his bees usually 
require feeding in the fall, and that he feeds them 
sugar syrup. 

Brother bee-keepers, you will learn many little 
‘kinks,’ and enjoy a real treat, if you read “A 
Year Among the Bees.” W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich. 

————$————— oo 


DR. GALLUP AND J. P. ISRAEL AT 
HOME. 





THE ADVISABILITY OF GOING TO CALIFORNIA TO 
MAKE MONEY AT BEES. 


HEREWITH present your readers with a few 
“notes by the way,”’ on a trip to California. 
We left Kansas City, Mo., Friday, Nov. 27, on 
the emigrant car of the A., T. and Santa Fe 
R. R.; fare $45.00. Right here let me say that 
the emigrant car is hitched to the express train, 
and makes the same time as first class. My wife 
did not like the idea of traveling that way, but now 
she says she prefers to go on the emigrant car, 
rather than to take first-class passage at the same 
price. We arrived at Emporia, Kansas, where was 
a fine stone depot, two stories, ard a town 
of 12,090 inhabitants. On the morning of the second 





day we arrived at La Junta, Col. We passed 
through the great plains of South-western Kansas 
during the night. About 11 A. M. we are only 34 
mites from the Spanish Peaks, where all is white 
with snow. At Trinidad, Col., many of the houses 
are made of adobe, or dried mud, flat roofs; 6000 ft. 
above sea-level. Atl P. M., going up the mountains, 
grade 113 ft. tothe mile; takes two engines to pull 
us. We pass through a tunnel, and enter New 
Mexico, 7622 ft. above the sea. Here it is quite 
coo), and here, also, we saw some mountain goats. 
The scenery is very rough—large rocks and vast 
lava-beds. We are now 1000 miles west of Kansas 
City, and have passed hundreds of miles of treeless 
plains, without enough grass to feed a prairie-fire. 

The fourth day we crossed the Colorado River in- 
to California, and traveled all day with nothing but 
sand and cactus in sight. I thought if all of Califor- 
nia were like this, that I would leave very soon. 
On the fifth day we passed through a tunnel 14 
miles long. I then saw some good country within 
30 miles of Los Angeles, at which place we arrived 
in the afternoon. We rented a house, and got to 
housekeeping, and I bought myself a pony and 
took a ten-days’ ride over Southern California. I 
started Dee. 7th, and on the first night stopped 
with Dr. Gallup, of Santa Anna. It seems that the 
doctor has no family—at least not here. He has a 
nice young orchard and vineyard, and had a very 
nice house just ready to plaster. The doctor has 
not kept any bees for several years. He says the 
bees went back on him, and that they will chew a 
raisin right up after it is dry. His statement about 
making a start with $50 or less, applies to himself, 
not toany one who has no trade. He is a water- 
doctor, and works at his profession, which is a 
good one for this country, as so many come here 
sick. 

The second day on horseback I traveled 47 miles, 
and went 22 miles without coming to a house. I 
then would have fared poorly if I had not had 
my blankets to sleep under. I next saw the grand 
old ocean for the first time. The breakers, when 
seen from a distance, look like a long line of 
clothes flapping in the wind. 

The third day I came tothe ranch of J. P. Israel, 
and found it after dark. I almost got lost in the 
cation, which is a bard place for a stranger to find, 
twelve miles from a small postoffice and store, 
and about 35 miles to San Diego; he seems to have 
a first-rate location, with only one apiary anywhere 
near him. I found he was and had been ‘‘ranch- 
ing’ it fcr three years. Mr. Israel is an old man, 
about 50 years, I should judge. You remember the 
laugh he had on the Heddon bee in his big report. 
Well, I should say his bees were very much like the 
Heddon stock, for I did not see a hive that had all 
the bees with even one yellow band. I called them 
very poor hybrids. 

Dec. 10th, the day I was there, the bees were 
working on some weed that grows on the moun- 
tains, and some of them had gocd loads of honey, 
which made them drop. There was not a day dur- 
ing my ten-days’ trip (from the 7th to the 17th of 
Dec.) that bees did not get honey. Think of that, 
O ye “ friz-up” bee-men. Mr. Istaecl uses dry horse- 
dung for smoke, and it works first rate. The way 
the bee-keepers of Southern California work their 
surplus boxes is like this: Suppose you have a 
Simplicity hive with a solid honey-board, small 
enough so that the bees can come up around the 
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outside edges. Put on your upper story, then fill it 
with Harbison boxes, the ends of the boxes being 
open. The bees have to go in at the end. They then 
can't work from one set to the other from the bot- 
tom, but have to come around to the end. The 
ends of each clamp come within % inch of the side 
of the upper story. 

To sum up the whole matter: As regards myself I 
am a young bee-man who could and did make a 
good living from bees, from one year tothe other, 
in Missouri. I came with my family to California 
with the intention of keeping bees, and staying one 
year anyhow. I did not cometo‘bach it for two 
or three years. After riding over 300 miles I have 
settled in Los Angeles, and gone into some other 
business. [| have not seen a bee-man who says he 
can make a living from bees. Since I have been 
here I bave seen 196 cans of extracted honey, of 
light color, as light as white clover, all candied, and 
one year old, sold at auction for $1.55 per can of 60 
lbs. However, we like this country and expect to 
stay, but don't advise any one, who can make a 
living where he is, to come here unless he has lots 
of money; and if he wants to keep bees, he must be 
willing to live in the most out-of-the-way place. 
Any person who can't make a living in the States had 
better stay away from here. There are more per- 
sons here who can’t get work, than anywhere else. 

Los Angeles, Cal. F. J. FARR. 

Thanks, friend Farr, for your very fair and 
impartial statement in regard to the climate 
and facilities of California. 


EEL oO 


HOW TO SELL OUR ENTIRE YIELD OF 
HONEY AT GOOD PRICES. 





FRIEND MARTIN’S INSPIRATION. 





idea struck me so suddenly that here I am at 
my desk to give you the benefit of my thoughts; 
and without further remarks I will proceed 
to the great subject. 

A certain class of writers for our bee-journals 
continue to reiterate, from time to time, their be- 
lief that there isan overproduction of honey. I 
shall adhere to the belief that there is not an over- 
production, and that, should our yield be the great- 
est ever known, it could all be sold at remuner- 
ative prices. The first proposition I shall lay down 
is, that we have a great country, and there are 
thousands of localities where no bees are kept and 
no honey produced, and where honey, if sold, is or- 
dered from distant points, and at high rates. We 
frequently receive letters from friends from vari- 
ous parts of the country, ordering a small amount 
of honey, telling us they can not purchase honey 
without paying exorbitant prices, and then not 
knowing if it is pure honey. Now, my friends, 
why should this condition of things be? Let me 
answer the question. It is for the reason that we 


¢ is now 2 o'clock at night. The above grand 


are educating a class of producers, and not one is | 


educated to sell the product. Friends Heddon and 
Jones and others, have around them each season a 
number of students. We hear of their progress, 
and graduation as experts, to secure tons of honey; 
but there their education stops; and unless they 
have the natural tact as salesmen, their honey is 
shipped to perhaps an already overloaded market. 
Now, what we want at this stage of apicultural 





progress is educated salesmen. Let them first learn 
all the details of management of bees and produc- 
tion, then let them study the various methods of 
selling honey, supplying a wide constituency, and 
we should predict that their profits would be far 
more than if they were merely producers. If we 
had a few honest and energetic salesmen in every 
State there would not be a complaint about over- 
production. 

But I think much can be done without such sales- 
men, by co-operation. For instance, Bro. Russell, 
on page 347, shows us that he has the tact ofa 
sulesman. He says he wishes that village of 10,000 
population were near him. Now, Bro. R., hunt up 
such a village. Isn't there one in your county? 
Then you could order of us who don’t know how to 
sell to advantage. You know W. Z. Hutchinson 
says it puzzles him to hear a man tell how easy it is 
for him to sell his honey, but he never wants any 
more to scll again. It is easy to sell a small crop of 
honey, or even a tolerably large crop, if you have a 
monopoly of the business; but, ten chances to one, 
other bee-keepers enter the market in competition 
with you. Now, where such competition takes 
place, instead of letting their interests come in con- 
flict, let them, in a brotherly manner, try to spread 
their product over a greater surface. That is the 
whole question in a nut shell. We dump our prod- 
uct down here and therein lumps, when it should 
be evenly distributed. This can be done only 
through co-operation and educated, energetic sales- 
men. Shall we have these? It rests with bee-keep- 
ers themselves to answer these important ques- 
tions. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, New York, May 22, 1886. 


Friend M., I guess we'll have to startaschool 
to teach people how to sell goods. Now, I 
am not sure that any school would be better 
than the one that lies before every producer 
—the school] that we all have to learn in from 
stern necessity, and perhaps by sad lessons 
of experience. But it is true, that the hon- 
ey-product is by no means evenly distribut- 
ed. In the immediate vicinity of some en- 
terprising bee-keeper, honey is often retailed 
as low as 10 cts. per lb. for extracted, and 
from 12 to 15 cts. for comb honey ; whereas 
there may be a hundred localities, and per- 
haps not many miles away, where the old 
prices of from 20 to 30 cts. a pound are rul- 
ing. If some system could be inaugurated 
whereby the whole country could be thor- 
oughly canvassed it certainly would be a 
wonderful help to our industry. 


HONEY-JUMBLES. 
Within an hour we have opened a barrel 
of jumbles, made by one of the largest bak- 
ing establishments in our State. The manu- 
facturers guarantee them to be made from 
ure honey—not a particle of sugar nor mo- 
asses about them. The advantage gained 
is, that these cakes never dry up. You may 
buy a barrel full, and they will be just as 
nice for the children to eat after a whole 
year as if they were just made by mamma. 
We have for the first time put them on our 
wagon that goes over town every other day. 
The retail price is 15 cts. per lb.; wholesale, 
8 lbs. for a dollar. If these honey-cakes were 
extensively introduced, this trade alone 
would consume immense quantities, 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT. 


Continued from May 15. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.—Ecct. 9: 10. 


Before taking up the matter of sowing 
seeds, I wish to digress a little and touch 
upon a subject which particularly belongs to 
the last half of the title of our book ; name- 
ly, how to be happy while doing your work. 

It was between four and five o’clock in the 
morning, in the month of May, when an ac- 
quaintance called. There had been so many 
applications for work that I had put a notice 
in one cf cur county papers, saying that I 
could not promise employment any more. 
This acquaintance evidently had something 
on his mind; but pretty soon he came out 
with it, and spoke somewhat as follows: 

‘** Mr. Root, I don’t want to trouble you by 
asking you to take any more hands into your 
employ ; but I have a young half-brother 
living with me whom I am rather obliged to 
support, and he has nothing at all to do. 
Now, if you can set him at work anywhere, 
and at any kind of wages, no matter what, I 
shall be greatly obliged to you. He is to 
have his board any way, so it will be thank- 
fully received, no matter what you pay him, 
even if it does not half pay for his board. 
You can try him, if you wish; and if he 
does not please you, don’t keep him; but I 
would much rather he would be at work than 
to be lying around idle.” 

‘** How old is the boy, friend 8.?” 

‘** Why, Mr. Root, he is only fifteen years 
old ; but I believe he is a good boy, and in- 
tends to do right. Can’t I send him to you 
on trial? ” 

The result came with an anxiety and look 
in his manner that touched me, and he went 
away without my ever thinking to ask the 
boy’s name. Pretty soon the boy came — a 
sober-looking little fellow with what seemed 
to me arather sad air or sorrowful counte- 
nance. I asked him if he was the boy who 
had come to work on trial. He said he was. 
I asked his name; and when he gave it it 
startled me. It was a plain, common name, 
and nothing singular about it, only it hap- 
pened to be, both surname and given name, 
exactly the same as that of my wife’s father. 
My mind ran back to the time when I first 
met my wife. When I inquired who she 
was, somebody told me that it was Susan 
Hall. After a little I learned that her fa- 
ther’s name was Daniel Hall, An honest, 





earnest, hard-working old gentleman I found 
Daniel Hall to be, and it was he who gave 
me my first impetus, almost, in this busy 
world; for when the subject came up, he 
frankly objected to my poor self as a suitor 
for his daughter, on the ground that I had 
no stability of character. I was in the chick- 
en business somewhat, then crazy about 
electricity, ete., and shifting about; and, 
worst of all, I was not earning any thing, 
nor even fitting myself for any special branch 
of usefulness. Goodold Daniel Hall’s words 
stirred me, and I declared I was going to 
commence forthwith to be good for some- 
thing. It did not take a very long time nor 
much hard work on my part to win the con- 
fidence and respect of my wife's father ; and 
I won it, too, long before we were married. 
In dne time he began to lean upon me, as it 
were; and when I became a Christian he 
was willing to trust me for all time to come. 
On his dying bed he begged me to take 
charge of his property, and see that his 
wishes were all carried out in regard to it. 
He talked with me freely and frankly in re- 
gard to the great unknown beyond the tomb. 

Well, when I asked the boy his name do 
you wonder that I was startled when he said 
it was Daniel Hall? Perhaps the memories 
awakened by that name made me take a 
deeper interest in him, and study him more 
fully. I took him down to the creek-bottom 
ground where the men had been digging out 
the stumps and plowing out roots. I had 
been trying to get the small boys interested 
in picking up the roots and stones so as to 
make the ground clean. Like most boys 
they could see only back-aching drudgery in 
the work, and they not only made slow 
progress, but they did not see half of the 
stones that were so plainly visible to my 
eyes when I came around, I explained to 
Daniel what was wanted. I took up a bas- 
ket and picked up roots with him for a 
while, as I generally do, that I may be sure 
the boys understand just what is wanted. 
Well, I was greatly surprised to see Daniel 
take hold and take up the roots rapidly— 
yes, as fast as I could—even saved steps and 
saved motions by calculating with his mind 
while he made his hands fly rapidly. I had 
seen boys start a good deal that way before , 
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and, please don’t blame me when I say that 
I feared it would not last over an hour or 
two; but it did. He worked all the fore- | 
noon aud all the afternoon; and when we | 
gave him other work for a change, he work- | 
cd hard at that. The boy had been out of | 
work until he was hungry for something to 
do. Oh, how I do like to find people who are | 
hungry for something to do, and who are ac- | 
cordingly thankful when work is furnished | 
them, no matter what kind of work it is! | 
I told my wife that my heart was turning | 
strongly toward her father’s namesake. | 

Some time after this a lady called, begging | 
me to try her boy; and as business was then | 
crowding I consented to try him also. He | 
was about Daniel's age; and with Daniel | 
for an examp!e, the boys soon came to be a 
kind of ‘“‘span,”’ as it were. Of course, they 
would have their fun when they were at 
work together; but altogether I felt happy 
about my two new boys that were at work 
outdoors out in the garden. A great part of 
their work was setting out little plants from 
the seed-boxes, and, like most cther boys, 
they pretty soon began to get tired of it: 
but I told them it was the only work I had 
for them to do, and that they would have to | 
work as long as they could, and when they | 
got tired they could mark off their time and | 
rest. They each get 74 cts. per hour. This, | 
you know, would only about pay for their 
board; and as many hands in the factory 
work over-hours during the busy season, as 
it is now, the first I knew, my two boys, 
Daniel and Walter, were working till seven 
o'clock without their supper. I expostulat- 
ed a little; but Walter said they had hard 
work to pay for their board unless they put 
in more time than ten hours a day; and he 
said they did not mind waiting until seven 
before they had their supper. I told them I 
didn’t believe they could work from one 
o'clock till seven, neither in justice to them- 
selves nor to myself; and I found by watch- 
ing them that they frequently got so tired 
during the afternoon that their work did not 
amount to very much ; but toward night 
they would frequently brighten up and set 
out plants at a pretty good rate. To show 
you what kind of work they had, I will give 
you a picture right here that I have used 
before. 

The little planis were taken out of the 
seed-boxes and planted in the open ground, 
in just the order they are seen above, using 
the transplanting-frame, shown on page 136, 














to space them. Now,in transplanting cab- 
bage plants we put one in the center of each 





A BOX OF WHITE-PLUME CELERY-PLANTS AS IT 
APPEARS WHEN FIRST TRANSPLANTED. 


mesh ; but with celery we put two in each 
mesh—one in each of the acute angles of the 
six-sided opening. I knew the boys were 
not making the progress they ought to make, 
and yet I knew, also, that they tried hard 
to be industrious. Each one had a large 
wide board to rest on while he worked at 
his plants. The wide board, you will no- 
tice, prevented him from injuring the 
smooth surface of the bed or the plants, 
where the plants had been transplanted. 
The wide board is laid right across the 
frame, so they can get close down to their 
work. It also allows them to recline, if 
they choose, resting part of the time on one 
side and part of the time on the other side. 
The ground is_ kept constantly wet 
by means of a sprinkler. Well, I told the 
boys to look at their Waterbury watches 
and sce how long it took them to transplant 
aframeful. It took them about four hours 
apiece, while Mr. Weed, who has charge of 
the greenhouse, could plant a frameful in 
about an hour. The trouble was, the boys 
had got tired and wearied of their work; 
and even if they tried they could not awak- 
en an interest in it, and did not enjoy it very 
much, simply because it had become monot- 
onous. 

Now, please don’t be impatient, dear 
reader, because I dwell so long on these lit- 
tle details in regard to a couple of ordinary 
boys setting out plants ina garden. The 
boys were just about such boys as I used to 
be ; in fact, 1 saw myself as I watched them. 
Now, I did not keep an eye on them solely 
because I expected or wanted to make some 
money out of my celery-plants ; but I kept a 
careful eye on them because I was working 
and praying over this great problem,— 
“WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE 

HAPPY WHILE DOING IT.” 


What should be done to give these boys an 
interest in their work? What should I do 
to enable Daniel to set out plants, with the 
same life and energy that he picked up roots 
and stones the first day he worked for me? 
Well, I had a plan in my mind, dear readers, 
and J was just getting ready to put it into 
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practice. Itisa plan that works wonders, | playspell. During the afternoon one of 


if wisely and judiciously used. It is the 
plan that makes the busy workers in our 
factory, in a great many departments, enter 
with their whole souls, as well as with their 
whole strength and muscles, into their work. 
Go into the folding-room and sce the girls 
make the sheets of paper fly when it comes 
paper-day ; go watch them in the room ad- 
joining, where they are wiring frames to 
hold the foundation; take a look into the 
smoker-room ; yes, in the printing - office. 
How is it they become so expert and rapid 
that your eye can hardly follow the motions 
of their hands? Why, it is just on the plan 
I had proposed with the boys. I went down 
one morning and spoke to them something 
as follows: 

** Boys, I will tell you how you can make 
more money than you are making now, both 
for yourselves and myself. I will give you 
five cents a hundred for setting out celery- 
plants, providing you do it so well that they 
will grow every time. If they die, you must 
set out more in their places,on your own 
time. Now, five cents a hundred will make 
just about the wages you have been making; 
but Irather think that, if you are working 
by the piece, you will get along a goed deal 
faster.” 

One of them replied that he did net think 
they could work a bit faster than they had 
been doing, for they had- stuck to it just as 
busily as they possibly could. I told them 
they could try it, and that, if they didn’t do 
any better, they could have their regular 
wages by the hour, but that I rather expect- 
ed they would improve some. Can you 
guess how it tuned out? Why, when I 
came around that way,an hour later, the 
boys were just bending over their plants, 
and making their hands fly as if life and 
death depended on it. Their frames were 
filing up as if by magic, and their faces 
were full of animation and excitement. 
Daniel looked up honestly, and said scme- 
thing as follows: 

‘* Why, Mr. Root, we are going to makea 
pile of money if you let us work this way.” 

** Well, I am glad of it. If you makea pile 
of money I think I shall too, for we are like- 
ly to need all the nice celery-plants we can 
possibly raise.”’ 

They did not feel like working till seven 
o'clock that evening; but as they had made 
nearly double their usual wages (one a little 
more than double, and the other, I believe, 
a little less), they felt as if they could stop 
at the usual stopping-time, and then take a 





them ventured the remark, ‘“‘ Mr. Root, if 
we work by the piece can we stop and look 
at things, and walk around and stretch our- 
selves when we are tired?” 

I told them that, when they were working 
by the piece, they were their own bosses. 
They could work or not, just as they chose, 
providing the work was got along at a rea- 
sonable rate. Now, friends, do you see the 
difference in working without any particu- 
lar interest in your work, only-to have the 
hours go along and night come, or in being 
a partner, as it were, in regard to the results 
accomplished? These boys enjoyed working 
under the high-pressure principle, in a way 
they could not possibly enjoy working by 
the hour, especially when the work was 
something that had become monotonous and 
tiresome. One great truth brought out here 
is, that it is not so much the kind of work 
we are doing, but the way we look at it, and 
the motives that prompt us. Why not let 
everybody work in this way? Well, in the 
first place it is not possible to arrange all 
kinds of work so it can be done by the piece. 
Again, there is a constant disposition to 
slight the work unless there be some test or 
condition. In the above it was clearly un- 
derstocd that the plants must be put in the 
ground so that they would live, and the boys 
must waich them and water them until they 
had become rooted. Another thing, we can 
not well set people at woik by the piece un- 
less they are honest and conscientious. 
Where a workman has a disposition to cheat 
or to be tricky, the employer will get beat- 
en, sooner or later, unless his eye is constant- 
ly upon him. With children or younger 
people, there is a constant danger of misun- 
derstandings and diftliculties. Even our 
good friend Walter complained the first day 
that his foreman, Mr. Weed, didn’t give him 
full credit for the full number he set out. 
Now, before we start out in any such kind 
of work, our details and system should be 
made so as to avoid mistakes as far as possi- 
ble. Asan illustration: The transplanting- 
frames we use do not hold even numbers of 
plants. When they were made we did not 
think about piece work; but we are going 
to work to-day to have some frames made 
that hold an even number, 500 cabbage- 
plants, or 1000 celery-plants.* In that case 
the boys will avoid every chance of making 
a mistake. All they have to do is to count 
the number of frames full set out, at 25 cts. 


*A frame made 3X4 feet 4 inches inside, will just 
about do it, 
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a frame for cabbages, or 50 cts. a frame for 
celery. Before you adopt these figures it 


may be well to tell you that we have decided | 


—that is, the greenhouse manager and my- 
self—that 3 cts. a hundred is about a fair 


price to pay the boys and girls for trans- | 


planting. 


Well, how shall one get this extra vim and | 


interest in his work, who is working for 
himself, and is not hired by the piece or 


hour? My friend, how does your wife get 


that extra vim and energy with which she 


works on wash-days, or in the morning to | 


get breakfast on time? when there are two 


or three little chicks in the household to be | 
dressed and fed and kissed and got to sleep, | 
how does she do it all, and make all of her | 
other duties come to time? Well, I think | 


you can tell best by taking a look at her. 


Watch and see how she economizes, by do- | 


ing something with one hand while she does 


something else with the other hand. See | 
her rock the baby with her foot, while her | 
hands fairly tly among the culinary imple- | 
ments, singing with her voice meanwhile, | 


perhaps, to hush the baby. Does she enjoy 
her work too? Why, I think she does, espe- 
cially if her heart is full of love and praise 


to the Master. One great element in her | 
happiness is the consciousness of having a 
husband who is using his brain and muscle | 
in the same way to make every thing count | 


for her and these same little ones. Dear 
reader, are you that husband? Perhaps you 


say you don’t like to be crowded all the | 


while on high-pressure principles. Well, 


may be you think you don’t; but my opin- | 
ion is, that more happiness is found among | 


the real busy people than among those who 
have not very much to do. 

My good father once took a notion into 
his head that he was getting to be too old to 
work ona farm. He moved into town and 
stayed there two years in order to take 
things easy, and enjoy life. So far as he 
was concerned, it was a tremendous failure. 
He worried and fretted, and became more 
unhappy than he ever was before in his life, 


and got back to his usual piece of mind only | 


by going back to the old farm and staying 
there all the rest of his days. Work while 
you work, and play while you play. I do 
not know of any better preventive for get- 
ting sick than to be so full of business that 
you have not time to be sick. Suppose you 
are conscious of a lack of interest in your 
work. Suppose you have got to feeling that 
it isa kind of drudgery, and that you hate 
the sight of it. What shall youdo? Well, 


'in the first place, apply your mind to it and 
_ busy your brain in plans for shortening and 
improving and excelling in your allotted 
task that seems like drudgery, and then get 
right down to it and push; that is, work as 
if your life depended on it, even if there 
| does not seem to be any great reason for 
pushing things along. If you try hard you 
‘can see the dimes ahead of you, just as the 
boys did; and if you put in with that kind 
of energy and enthusiasm, the dimes will 
/surely come. I have had hands in my em- 
ploy who did not seem to be conscious they 
were in any way at fault, when they wouldn’t 
earn over two or three cents an hour, ata 
fair valuation, on the amount of work they 
were accomplishing. When spoken to about 
it they felt hurt, and insisted they were do- 
ing good fair day’s work. Oftentimes noth- 
ing would convince them of the error of 
| their ways; or, to put it more plainly, noth- 
ing would convince them that the dawdling 
manner in which they were working was 
only next door to stealing, until they were 
started on piece work. Let some good hand 
_sit down beside them and show them how 
much could be accomplished in an hour, 
then tell them they must give up their places 
or work by the piece, and in a little time 
they will be astonished to find it an easy 
matter for them to do as much in one hour 
as they have heretofore done in four hours. 
| Now, this state of affairs is not so very un- 
‘common. There are carpenters and farm 
laborers and mechanics of different kinds 
around, hunting for jobs, who, when set at 
work, do not accomplish as much in four 
_days as good workmen will do in one day. 
| It has always been a puzzle to me to know 
| how manufacturers, knowing these things, 
| could pay men one uniform price for a day’s 
work; and how about reconciling these 
things with the demands of the strikers? 
Now, then, if you want to have something 
to do, you must be alive and awake; and if 
you want to be happy in doing that which 
you find to do, you must alse be alive and 
awake. 

Eight hours has been talked about asa 
day’s work a good deal of late; and, in fact, 
I believe eight hours has been made a day’s 
_work by the laws of the State of Ohio; that 
is, if you employ a man at so much a day, 
and neither he nor you mention the number 


| of hours he has to work, he can collect his 


| pay by working eight hours only. I am 
ready to grant that eight hours of live earn- 
est work is worth fully as much as ten hours 


of work where there is no life or interest in 
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it ; but it seems the demands of the present | Money is an excellent stimulant to be used 
age point strongly toward making the | in getting people to move and think lively ; 
amount accomplished a gauge of a day’s | but woe betide the one whose only and high- 
work, and not the number of hours put in. | est ambition is to get money; that is, to get 
It is an easy matter to get in the hours; and | it without any particular regard to the 
where one who is working thinks principally | equivalent he gives the world in exchange. 
of getting the hours in, without regard to | Is it not a thousand times better to be work- 
the amount accomplished, he will very soon ing for Christ’s sake instead of for money’s 





be out of a job, or be working for small pay. 


| sake? 


CHAPTER XV. 
SOWING THE SEED. 


The band of the diligent shall bear rule; but*the slothful shall be under tribute.—PROV. 12: 24. 


At the close of Chapter XVI. we had our 
ground prepared, ready for sowing seeds, or 
for setting out plants. Well, after we decide 
what is to go on the ground, it is to be 
marked, for we want our plants or vegeta- 
bles in rows at exact distances apart, and 
the rows perfectly straight, or as nearly so 
as we can well get them. There are many 
kinds of markers used for laying out the 
rows, but I am free to confess that I am not 
satisfied with any thing I ever saw or heard 
of. You can get along very rapidly in mark- 
ing your ground by having a marker with 
teeth set as far apart as you want the marks. 
I object to every thing of this sort, because 
it is easily bumped from one side to the oth- 
er. A good many farmers use a corn-mark- 
er with a sort of shoe, or sled-runner, in 
place of the teeth, and this is, I think, a 
great improvement; but I have yet to see 
one where these runners were easily shifted 
from one distance to another. A furrower 
and marker is advertised and illustrated in 
many of our agricultural papers, having a 
revolving steel wheel to go after the steel 
runner, that carries the machine steady; 
but this machine has the fault I have just 
mentioned, of being tedious to adjust for 
rows at different distances apart. If you 
sow your seeds with the drill, the drill itself 
has usually an arrangement for making a 
mark for the next row; but I don’t like this 
arrangement, because it is not sufficiently ac- 
curate. We want our plants so perfectly in 
a line that the latest improved cultivators 
can be made to run within half an inch of 
the plants. Now, this will be impossible if 
the plants stand zigzag — one out of row on 
one side, and one out of row on the other 
side. Stretching a line does very well for 


setting out some kinds of plants; but it is 
too slow and too much machinery — the line 
must be shifted every little while, and mea- 
surements must be made at each end, and 
even then the rows will be getting wider at 
one end than at the other, every little while. 
Something to be drawn bya horse, or a span 
of horses, that will make two or more marks 
at once, is what is wanted; and the machine 





should be capable of adjustment, so as to 
| make these marks of any depth or any width. 
| For planting out small celery-plants, a V- 
shaped groove, perhaps not more than an 
inch deep, is all that is wanted, while for 
planting potatoes we want.a furrow as deep 
as would be made by a one-horse plow. The 
machine should be capable of doing either, 
and making marks or furrows of all depths 
and widths between sthese. Darnell’s fur- 
rower and marker comes closest to all these 
requirements, but it needs improving con- 
siderably before it is just what is wanted. 
Lest you be inclined to think it is a matter 
of small moment in regard to dropping seeds 





IMPORTANCE OF HAVING YOUR GROUND IN 
STRAIGHT ROWS, ILLUSTRATED. 
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or setting out plants in a straight line, I 
want to give you some illustrations. The 
figure on the foregoing page comes from the 
catalogue of the ** Planet Jr.” garden-tools. 

The wheel-hoe is arranged with a pair of 
knives that go close up to the plants, as you 
will notice. These knives are ground sharp 
on a grindstone, so they will go through the 
soil easily, and cut up every thing before 
them. Well, if your plants are in a line you 
can set them so clese together that the soil 
will break up fine from one knife to another, 
so that, after having run through it, the cul- 
tivation is finished. 
regular lines, one plant one side of the line 
and one plant the other side, you would be 





If youehad them in ir- | 


under the necessity of doing a lot of hand- | 


work to get your rows clear from weeds. If 
you have ever weeded rows of onions or 
parsnips, you can form some idea of how ex- 
pensive it is. 
setting out your plants, it is an excellent 
idea to strew ashes along in the furrow; or, 
if you choose, put in guano, properly pre- 
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in the fertilizer, and cover it up, at one oper- 
ation ; but it will seldom pay to use such an 
implement for market gardening, where we 
seldom sow more than a single acre to any 
one crop. A boy from twelve to fifteen 
years old will run the fertilizer-drill, and 
consider it fun. I should consider it well 
worth all it costs, for distributing ashes 
alone. If dry peat is sprinkled under the 
roosts of your fowls, and-the whole raked 
over occasionally until it gets perfectly dry, 
this machine will sow it in the drills beauti- 
fully. For sowing smaller seeds, such as 
celery, turnip, cabbage, onion, sage, carrot, 
spinach, salsify, parsnip, beet, and some- 
times beans and peas, a machine is illus- 
trated on the following page. 

This machine is much like the other, only 
itis smaller. It has a roller for rolling the 


| seeds after they aresown. Ithas alsoa mark- 


Before sowing your seeds or | 


er. If the seeds are dropped in furrows of 


the right depth, and the soil is nice and 


ing with the smoothing - harrow. 


pared poultry manure, phosphate, bone dust, | 


lime, plaster, or any other of these substances 
used as fertilizers. All have their office for 
different crops or different soils. 


diest thing we have ever used for this pur- 
pose is a machine from the * Planet Jr.” 
We give a cut of it below. 


folks. 





The machine holds half a bushel. 
filled up at a little door shown in front. It 
has a hollow drum, or barrel; and if you 
want to sow bone dust and phosphate mixed 


together, the machine is the best mixer, per- | 


haps, ever invented. It is easily adjusted, 
so as to make your fertilizer go in fast or 
slow, as you choose; and it dusts it, too, 
among the soil at the bottom of the furrow | 
to perfection. The same implement drops | 
peas, beans, and corn to perfection, although | 
it does not cover them up. [ know there are | 
other machines made that sow the seed, put | 


The han- | 


THE “‘ PLANET JR.’’ SEED AND FERTILIZER DRILL. 
It is , to take the chances of having ground, so ex- 


properly prepared, we usually do the cover- 
If the 
ground is dry, I would then go over it all 
with a heavy roller. 

Of course, it is not necessary to have any 
of these drills for sowing seeds, although it 
was a great convenience and a saving of time. 
Some market gardeners decline to use seed- 
drills of any sort, saying they can not afford 





pensively prepared, improperly seeded. They 
mark out their ground as mentioned above, 
then the seeds are put in by hand, the own- 
er preferring to see with his own eyes that 
every foot of ground has the proper amount 
of seeds. 

The next thing is to cover the seeds. Per- 
haps you think this is a very simple matter, 
and that nothing further is necessary than 
to get some dirt over them in whatever way 
comes handiest. Well, under some cireum- 
stances throwing dirt over the seeds will do 
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very well, and then again it won’t answer | 
very well. If the weather is dry and the| 
ground hard, and your seeds are simply cov- 
ered with loose dirt, if it should not happen 
to rain they may lie a month without ger- | 
minating. What is to be done in such a} 
case? If it does not rain you can not make | 
it rain, and watering the whole field to make 
the seeds germinate would be out of the 













“PLANET JR,” 


question. Is there any thing else to be done? | 
Yes, there is something else. After cover- | 
ing the seeds with loose dry earth, step your | 
whole weight on them, and the earth will be 
so closely pressed to the seeds as to furnish | 
the requisite moisture to cause them to ger- | 
minate, when they would not do so other- | 

| 


wise. After we had learned the art of mak- | 
ing celery-seeds germinate quickly and sure- | 
ly in the greenhouse, as we thought to per- | 
fection, we undertook to do it out in the | 
open air; and although we followed the 
same plan they did not come up at all. We 
could not tell what the trouble was until one 
night a big black dog tramped across our 
seed-bed. In the morning I felt like banish- 
ing dogs, both big and little, had I the pow- 
er. But in a few days every dog-track was 
fuil of bright-green celery-plants, and none 
elsewhere. The weight of the dog had com- 
pacted the light peat that we used for cov- | 
ering, so as to make the seed germinate. | 





SEED-DRILL, NO. 2. 


You have, perhaps, noticed the same thing 
many times when some great awkward 
heavy man tramped over your flower-bed. 
Wherever he stepped, the things all grew, 
but they wouldn’t grow elsewhere. Peter 
Henderson has written a most excellent ar- 
ticle, entitled, ‘‘Gardening with the Feet.” 
The idea is, that if you want seeds to ger- 
minate quickly when it does not rain, just 
tramp on the soil where they are planted. 
Nothing seems to answer so well as the pres- 
sure of the foot. A heavy roller, however, 
is probably pretty nearly equivalent. In 
putting out celery-plants in a dry time we 
often make them grow by stepping each 
side of each plant, as close to it as we can 
get our feet, without injuring it. Next we 
step on the plant so as to let one foot come 
before the plant and the other foot behind 
it. The soil is pressed up so solidly and 
compactly against the little roots that the 
plant does not wilt; whereas if the tramp- 
ing had been omitted the plants would all 
dry up and die. Remember, however, that 
this tramping or compacting 
the soil is needed only when 
the ground isdry. If you set 
out plants, or plant seeds, 
just before or just after a 
rain, don’t tramp them; in 
fact, it would have the oppo- 
site effect, for it would make 
the soil bake into so hard a 
crust that the plant could 
never get through it. The 
easiest way of getting the 
fine dirt over the seeds, un- 
less one has a machine to be drawn by 
horses on purpose, is the Planet wheel-hoe, 
arranged as shown below. 





THE “PLANET JR.’’ DOUBLE-WHEEL HOE EARTH- 
ING UP. 

In the above illustration the machine is 
shown rigged for earthing up celery; but 
the same arrangement, with the shovels set 
a little closer together, covers up seeds beau- 
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tifully, and a boy will do it as fast as he can 


walk. If the ground is dry he can go slow | 


gers and removed the dirt from around each 


enough to tramp the seeds at the same time. | 
If a heavy rain comes after the seeds are | 


planted, before they are up, it is sometimes 


before they have come up, and this is by far 
the simplest, easiest, and most effectual way 
of killing weeds of any kind. Raking the 
face of the ground with a fine-tooth rake 
does the work beautifully. On a larger 
scale, the Thomas smoothing-harrow does it 
to perfection, and I wouldn’t think of trying 
to raise corn or potatoes without running 
this smoothing-harrow over them just be- 
fore or just after they burst through the 
surface of the soil. This smoothing-harrow 
is such a splendid tool that I think I will 
give you a picture of it here. 





stalk and fined it up and put it back again, 
as you do when weeding onions by hand. I 
once harrowed a piece of corn after it was 


four inches high, and the only horse I had 
quite a saving of time to go over the ground | 
and break the crust—killing the little weeds | 





was a colt only half broken. As she was 
quite young, I used only one section of the 
harrow. After I got through my cornfield 
it looked as if, it were ruined. The corn 
that had stood so beautifully in the morning 
was knocked over and tumbled every way, 
some of it even broken off. It was my first 
experience in harrowing corn so large, and 
I went home that night sick of the Thomas 
smoothing-harrow, sick of my awkward colt, 
and sick of myself, because I thought I had 
made so bad an afternoon of it. In a few 


days, however, the corn picked itself up and 
went on growing better than ever before. 
As it was pretty thickly seeded, the small 























THE THOMAS HARROW AS USED FOR CULTIVATING POTATOES. 


Terry says a field of potatoes of the proper | number of stalks that were broken off could 


shape can be harrowed six times over for be spared as well as not. 


It was the best 


90 ets. an acre, and it is pleasant, easy work | crop of corn I have ever raised. Now, the 
for man and beast, in contrast with the | same principle can be used in all sorts of 
above plan of cultivating it in the common farm and garden operations. If your ground 
way, and the smoothing harrow does it ever | is in proper order, you can scratch the sur- 
so much nicer, because it moves every foot | face enough to kill the weeds, without injur- 
of the ground. The potatoes and corn are | ing a large class of plants,and yet every 
as effectually cleaned as if you took your fin- | weed is killed just before it becomes a weed, 


To be continued July 15, 1886. ” 
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MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 





SOMETHING ABOUT SOME VERY NEAR NEIGHBORS | 
WITH WHOM WE ARE, NEVERTHELESS, AL- 
MOST ENTIRELY UNACQUAINTED. 


I will praise thee: for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made; marvellous are thy works; and that my 
sou 


knoweth full well —PSALM 139; 14. 
e ‘I’ length the new factory we have long | 
talked of is under way. I would call it | 
an addition to our present factory, but 
that, on account of insurance, it is to 
be a separate building by itself. This 
building is to contain all the wood-working 
machinery, and must be placed far enough | 
away from our present buildings, so that, if 
it should take fire, it would not be likely to. 
burn us all up. It is to be 100 x 44 feet. | 
It is a little larger than the main building, 
first erected on these grounds in 1878. Now, 
before the work is commenced, a good deal | 
of headwork has: to be done. Mechanics | 
and engineers, steam-engine builders, archi- | 
tects, and the oldest and wisest heads of the | 
establishment, have to hold long consulta- 
tions together. To avoid danger from fire, | 
the engine and boiler are to be located quite | 
a distance from this new wood-working fac- | 
tory. One of the questions that has caused | 
much debate was. Shall we get a into 
the new factory by running a large shaft 
from the boiler and engine, or shall we locate 
the engine in the new building and send 
the power by means of a steam-pipe? We 
finally decided in favor of the heavy shaft. | 
Then, again, how shall the machinery be set | 
up? Where shall we run the railroad track | 
that carries in carloads of Jumber? How’ 





He that is faithful in that which is least, 


‘shall we unload and load up? How shall 


is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16:10. 


we get finished work from this new factory 
into the old saw-room, which is now to be 
used as a store and packing room? One 
y0int after another is decided slowly and la- 
oriously ; and, a good many times, after it 


| has been slowly and laboriously decided up- 
| on, something else comes up that makes it 


advisable to change again and start on an- 
other track. After weeks and months we 
settle down ona plan. Our big stout team, 
by means of a scraper, excavates room for a 
basement. Carloads of great heavy stones 
come in for the foundation. The masons are 
set at work, and finally the brick come in, 
carload after carload. When these are in 
place, the carpenters put in their work, then 
the tinners put on the tin roof. While all 
this has been going on, the great machine- 
shops have been busy, and the new auto- 
matic engine of 100 horse-power is placed 
according to the plans laid down by the old- 
est and wisest heads in the business, and so 
on, until, by Christmas, we shall be able to 


/commence making bee-hives, etc., for your 


use, my friends, another season. We want 
to be prompt next year, as we should have 
been this year, had it not been for the burn- 
ing of our warehouse. What has this to do 
with neighbors, do you inquire? Well, let 
us see. 

Yesterday morning, when I stepped out of 
the bath-tub, and began rubbing myself vig- 
orously with a coarse towel, when I had got 
as far as one of my great toes, something 
fell on the floor with a loud rattle. Thinks 
I to myself, ‘* What was that that dropped ?” 
I stooped down to pick it up, and it was the 
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whole nail of my great-toe. It was so thick 
and heavy and stout, that, only a few weeks 
before, it had_taken almost all my strength 
to pare it off with my big pocket-knife. 
What should make it tumble off loose? I 
glanced down at my toe, but it seemed all 
right, and it did not seem to have lost any 
nail at all. On more careful inspection, 
however, I found that a new nail had grown 
under the old one. When old Dame Nature 
got it finished all complete. she gave notice 
to let the old nail slide, for it was not longer 
wanted. I told the circumstance to the 
family, and asked if uny one had ever heard 
of a toe-nail dropping off that way. No one 
had heard of such a thing. My wife sug- 
gested that my toe had been bruised. I de- 


clared it had not, for I should have known it. | 


Finally, I remembered that, a few months 
before, this nail had persisted so obstinately 
in running its corners down into the toe, 
that I decided I would cure it so that it 
would stay cured for quite a spell. I tooka 
file from the counter store, and filed the 
middle of the nail until it began to show 
blood from the flesh beneath. Now, 1 knew 
by experience that old Dame Nature, in 
alarm at finding a tender spot without its 
natural horny covering, would draw in the 
covering of the nail, attempting to close up 
the thin place that I had almost filed 
through. The file cut so much faster than I 
expected, that I hud cut pretty deep before 

new it. Some such spirit or principle 
seems to pervade the builders or gatherers 
of a bee hive. This spirit is unanimous. If 
a comb breaks down and falls on to the bot- 
tom-board, they seem to agree at once that 
the first thing to do is to take all the honey 
out of it and store it somewhere else. Then 


they fix it up. according to the best of their | 
judgment. If you crack a comb ina frame | 
in your manipulations, you may think that, | 


if you put it back in the hive, the bees will 
mend the crack. So they will; but they first 
take every drop of honey from every cell along 
the sides of the break. Then they neatly 
join the broken edges until the comb is en- 
tire, and as solid as it ever was; and then, 
and not until then, they put back the honey. 
If you will look into the hive and watch 
them you will find the process is in many 
respects strikingly like the way in which 
nature mends a wound or a broken bone in 
a living animal. She clears every thing out 
of the way a great deal as the boys have been 
clearing away the lumber-piles, stones, and 
rubbish, preparatory to building our new 
factory. Then she brings in material to knit 
or weave together the broken tissues and the 
fracture in the broken bone, just as I expect- 
ed the corners of the nail to draw up; in 
fact, the spot where I filed it down so thin 
soon became a little puckered, or crimped, 
and the nail stopped growing in from that 
time forward. 

Now let me digress a little once more, 
and I shall have the foundation laid for my 
talk to-day about my neighbors. Did you 
ever notice the beesina hive? If a young 
one is hatched out that is sickly or imper- 
fect, they tumble him outdoors as so much 
rubbish, as much as to say, ‘‘We have no use 
for any thing except good, healthy, perfect 


' bees. Cripples and deformities go by the 
| board.”’ An old bee that has worn himself 
out with hard labor is treated much in the 
| same way. The same way with the bee that 
| has got the nameless bee-disease. the kind 
that are emaciated and shining black, and 
that jerk and twitch. May be you have seen 
them. The healthy bees catch on to them 
and drag them out on to the grass. I do not 
know whether the becs hold a consultation 
to deéide how badly a bee must be afflicted 
to be hoisted out or not, but there seems to 
be a sort of method about it. A few years 
ago people used to say the queen directed all 
these movements, but we know it is not so. 
The bridges across the torn and lacerated 
muscles, or lean meat, are united as neatly 
as the bees unite the broken honey-comb. 
Finally the surface of the wound is covered 
with the different layers of the cuticle, or 
skin. Even the lines formed by the pores 
on the inside of the hand all match each 
other in regular order, after the wound is 
nicely healed over. If the wound is on the 
head, in due time new hair grows out. 

Now. dear friends, who or what is it that 
plans this and decides just how it shall be 
done? In other words, who was it, or what 
principle was it, in my flesh and blood that 
was displeased because I filed that old toe- 
nail so thin? It was not myself, because I 
knew absolutely nothing about it. Months 
ago these invisible forces in my body decided 
to reject that mutilated toe-nail and put ina 
brand-new one. They did not consult mo 
nor counsel with me, for I was a very aston- 
ished individual when that great thick 
/ tough horny toe-nail that I had whittled at 
for so many years rattled down on the floor. 
Some principle that Iam entirely ignorant 
of has been planning and working all these 
weeks for my best good; yes, and so solici- 
tous is that principle. or presence, if you 
choose, for the well-being of my body, that 
not even a toe-nail was overlooked. This 
invisible presence, if I may so term it, or 
| this neighbor of mine, that is living within 
me and for me, has been looking my bodily 
frame all over carefully, day by day, plan- 
ning for and mending breaks and weak 
points. Is it not wonderful? Come. to 
think of it, the Bible says that even the very 
hairs of our head Are numbered. Just think 
of the earnest and strenuous efforts that 
this presence, or principle, in us all is mak- 
| ing to keep our bodies in health. If we by 
| mistake drink poison, it is the same princi- 
| ple that sets us to vomiting, and hoists out 
| the enemy. 
| Years ago, one morning when I was dress- 
ing I felt asore place on my side. As I ex- 
/ amined it carefully to see how it came about 
I told my wife it actually seemed as if there 
were a” pocket-knife under the skin of my 
body. Finally the sore spot came to a head 
atone end, and out stuck a piece of steel. 
In surprise I got hold of it and pulled it out, 
and it was a long sharp needle. The only 
explanation any one could give was, that I 
swallowed it years before; and this invisi- 
ble and unknown neighbor of mine had been 
working and planning hard to get that dan- 
gerous foreign body out of my system. It 
had doubtless passed through the stomach 
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and the different envelopes, the wound heal- | 
ing up as the needle passed through until it | 
got out head first. 

Now, then, dear reader, do you not agree 
with David when he says, ‘‘ 1am fearfully | 
and wonderfully made’? Who is this or | 
what is this law that has been all these ages | 
working for the good of these physical 
bodies, and yet we do not knowit? ‘Truly 
can we say, ‘* Marvelous are thy works.” As 
I sat down to write this paper this morning 
it seemed to me more marvelous than any | 
thing I have before witnessed in this won- 
derful world of ours, to think that, even in- 
side of our fingers and toes, a teeming throng 
were constantly planning and working for) 
our best physical welfare. No wonder that 
Paul said, ** Ye are the temples of the Holy | 
Ghost; and that,‘ If our earthly house of | 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 














DO BEES HEAR TIN PANS? 


WHY IS IT THAT BEES SELDOM ATTACK BABLES? 


R ROOT:—Your article in GLEANINGS about | 
bees hearing, makes mamma remember 
Ha:, that, when she was a litile girl, she lived | 
next door to a lady who kept bees. ‘This | 
was in th? suburbs cf Hull, England. 
Every day during the spring she would hear a bell 
ring in the yard of the next house. She asked | 
grandma what the lady rang the bell every morn- 
ing for; and for answer, grandma brought a chair | 
and set it near the hedge fence and lifted my mam- 
ma upon the chair and told her to look into the 
yard. Mamma can distinctly remember seeing a | 





woman standing among a lot of boxes, and she had | 
a table near her with a pan and bell upon it, and 
the air was fullof “ flies,’’ ut least so she thought 
(she was not 6 years old then); but grandma told 
her that the woman rang the bell to call the bees to 
their feed. Mamma was then afraid of bees. She 
never went into the bee yard, but grandma often | 
did, because, when she was a little girl, she had | 
lived with an aunt in France, who kept becs, and 
she had got accustomed to them. 
A MISCHIEVOUS BABY. 

I had a little brother, 13 months old, who was not 
afraid of bees. One day mamma went to town and 
left him in papa’s care; and not being used to 
earing for babies, papa forgot him until he heard 
him laughing very heartily. He then went to 
where the sound was, and found Franky on his 
knees, with both hands over the entrance of the 
hive, and the bees were swarming over and around 
him; and as they would alight on his hands he 
would laugh very roguishly. Papa was so fright- 
ened he tried to coax Franky away, but he would on- 
ly laugh, and shake his head; so papa ran quick and 
caught him up and ran into the house.%.They stung 
papa, but did not hurt Franky’at all. Papa put up 
bigh boards all around the hives, but the little 
rogue would try to get tothe bees every time he 
could get away. 

The bees here in California are doing well, and, 
judging by other wet years, it will be an excellent 
honey year. Onc of papa’s hives gave hjm a very 
Jarge swarm last week, and the surplus box which 





had been left on was full of brood, with the excep- 
tion of two cards. After they were cut from the 
frames they weighed 12 lbs. This was made from 
the alfalfa, and papa says it is as good as clover 
honey made in the cast. LEwIs HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal, April 26, 1886. 

Thank you, little friend, for the article 
you have given us. As to whether bees 
fear the drumming of tin pans, see what is 
said in another column. I can just imagine 
your little brother, full of roguish chuckle, 
stopping up the entrance to the hive with 
his chubby hands. It ts a little strange, 
sometimes, that bees do not attack these 


| little innocents. When Blue Eyes and Caddie 


were little, although they were among the 


, bees considerably I do not remember that 


they were stung more than once, and | 
think this was caused by the bee getting un- 


i. the clothing and then afterward pinch- 
ed. 


I think one sting is all Huber has had 
so far. My mother told me that she found 
me, when I wasabout a year old, poking my 
head clear down into a hive of bees—the 
first colony that A. I. Root ever owned; yet 
I was not stung. Why is it, do yousuppose, 


| babies are not attacked more often by bees? 


Well, I think it is because the child is whoi- 
ly unconscious of the danger he is in, and 
therefore does not show any signs of ner- 
vousness. Few things will induce bees to 
sting quicker than the twitching of the face, 
or nervous motion of the hands and arms. 
A child never does this, because he is 
not afraid, and for the very good reason 
that he does not know enough to be scared. 
If a grown person can control his nerves the 


| bees will treat him as kindly as they do the 


baby. In fact, I think with most colonies 
in our apiary I could stand in front of a hive 


_and close its entrance with my hands, and 
| the hees would make no attempt to sting; 
| yet aperson unaccustomed to bees would be 


almost sure to be stung. ERNEST. 
rT ee Sie 


| BEE-KEEPING IN WYOMING TERRI- 
TORY. 


cEey E take GLEANINGS, and are delighted with 
it. We can hardly understand how you 
can give so much for so little money. We 
have the first and only honey-bees in 
Wyoming Territory, and we were afraid 
they would not do well in this new country; but 
they gather lots of surplus honey from the wild 
prairie and mountain flowers, and it is very white, 
and fine flavored, and the bees stand the winters 
here as well as in the States. 
I live ina beautiful valley, through which courses 
a large cool mountain stream in which are fish, 
wild fowls, and the cunning beaver; and on all 
sides the grand old mountains rear their peaks of 
snow above the clouds. I wish you were here to 
view the fine scenery, and enjoy the bracing, 
healthy air of these high solitudes. Inthe mount- 
ains are found nearly all kinds of large and small 
game, such as elk, deer, antelope, bear, mountain 
sheep, sage grouse, jeck rabbits, badgers, wolves, 
mountain lions, ete. 
My pa has a large collection of all kinds of min- 
erals and curiosities of the Rocky Mountains. 
JOSIE MEAD, age 12, 
Ferris, Carbon Co,, Wyoming, March, 1886, 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 








THE RESURRECTION PLANT; DOES IT COME TO 
LIFE IN REALITY, OR DOES IT ONLY MAKE 
BELIEVE 80? 

SEND you by this mail one resurrection plant. 
I am not acquainted with its history. I only 
. know it comes in large quantities from Mexico, 
principally Yucatan, Lay the plant in a saucer 
of water; take it out, and it will curl up and 
remain so. It is said to keep for ages, apparently 
without life. It is said, if sore eyes are washed with 
the water from the saucer, that it will heal them. 
By allowing it to remain in the water it will put 
forth branches, which, when separated, will put 
forth roots, and make new plants. I could, if nec- 
essary, get a full history of the plant. 
J. J. FITSGERRELL. 
Las Vegas, N. M., May 24, 1886. 


HOW SHALL I GET RID OF THE ANTS? WILL STONE 
BOTTOM-BOARDS ANSWER AS WELL AS THE 
WOODEN? 

I am having some trouble this spring with the 
ants. They burrow around and get into the hives, 
and, at times, I see them with bees that are not 
dead; i. e., they have them pulled into their holes. 
Will they do any harm? I have put powdered bo- 
rax around where they run, but it doesn’t seem to 
stop them as yet. Would you let them alone till 
they get ready to leave? 

I have just moved my bees to a new place, and 
put them down as directed in the A BC, but I put 
them on stone bottoms instead of wood. I dress 
the flagstone and make the entrance just like the 
entrance of the Simplicity alighting-board. Will 
bees do as well on stone bottoms as they will on 
wooden ones? As yet I have the common bees, but 
intend to try the Italian bees in the near future. 

Marion, Williamson Co., Ill. W. W. GRANT. 

There is only one objection to stone bot- 
tom-boards, friend G., and I am not sure 
that this is much of an objection; it is, that 
they might be cold for bees in cold weather. 
The fact that such bottom-boards neither 
warp, split, nor decay, by being placed on 
the ground, would be a heavy argument in 
their favor. It is true, they would be very 
cold in cold weather; but bees do not, as a 
rule, touch the bottom-board, I believe, in 
cold weather. 


SALT NOT A NECESSARY ELEMENT FOR BEES. 

In GLEANINGS of May Ist, 1886, I find an article 
headed, ‘‘ More Facts to Show that Bees Need Salt,” 
signed A. W. Osburn. He refers to another article 
on page 178, from W. H. Greer, entitled, “Salt a 
Necessary Element for Bees.”” He then says: “His 
experience relates only what is an absolute fact, 
that salt is one thing necessary in making up the 
food of the bees.” 

1 have read over both articles carefully, and find 
no “absolute facts’’ given in either that show 
salt to be a necessary part of the food of bees. My 
apiary is located a few rods from the bank of a tide- 
water stream, fed by the Gulf of Mexico. Along 
its banks fresh water trickles; down to meet the 
salt water. The bees resort to the mud, wet by this 
fresh water, in great numbers, but never go down 
to that wet by the salt water. Now here is an “ab- 
solute fact” to show that they do not need salt. So 





with the “absolute facts’’ to show that salt is nec- 
essary for other land animals, man included. 

Many “absolute facts’’ might be cited to show 
that it is no more necessary than whisky, tobacco, 
coffee, or tea, none of them being food, but, on the 
contrary, like salt, they possess deleterious proper- 
ties, and should never be used by any one desirous 
of enjoying good health and transmitting the same 
to posterity, for it is written, “The sins of the 
fathers shall be visited on the children.’ That deer 
visit salt-licks is no evidence that itis healthful for 
them, because their appetites may become vitiated 
by indulgence as well as that of man. 

D.C. UNDERHILL. 

Manatee, Florida, May 10, 1886. 

Friend U., 1 know there are people who 
contend that salt is not necessary for either 
man or animals; but all must admit, that 
domestic animals are, most of them, fond of 
it; and as it seems to add to their comfort 
and enjoyment, I for one am in favor of let- 
ting them have it. Tobacco and whisky are 
stimulating; but Ido not think it can be 
shown that salt has any such property. I 
can hardly see it as you do, that your exper- 
iment proved that bees do not need salt. 
May be they had obtained salt already from 
some other source, and did not need to go to 
the salt waters of the ocean; besides, the 
salt of the sea-water is by no means pure 
salt. Now,is it not possible that these same 
bees would take up common table salt, prop- 
erly diluted, eagerly? 

IS IT MUD OR SALT THAT THE BEES ARE AFTER? 

On page 178,in March number, in W. H. Greer's 
communication in regard to salt for bees, I do not 
think he has demonstrated the assertion that the 
bees were after salt, only he is satisfied that such is 
the case, and probably were, as far as the meat- 
house is concerned, for bees like salt. In my 
opinion, bees work in barnyards, hog-pens, and 
other places where the soil is properly decayed, or 
in the right condition for the bees to gather mate- 
rial for capping their brood. I have watched them 
closely, and have seen them in mud holes, barn- 
yards, hog-pens, and on old decayed wood; but I 
never saw them pick up a chunk of mud or a piece 
of rail, nor shoulder a lump of salt. Inever follow- 
ed them into their homes to see whether they un- 
loaded salt, wood, or mud, but supposed that what- 
ever they gathered from such places was matcrial 
for capping or sealing their brood. lama beginner 
in bee-keeping, but am interested in the little fel- 
lows. I should like to know what you think of mud 
balls for bee-cappings. H. A. WEDGE. 

Friend, Neb. 

Friend W., you have raised an interesting 
question. I am not aware that anybody has 
ever found out for sure where the bees get 
the material for making the cappings for 
brood-combs; but after what you say, I 
think it very likely they get it from a sort 
of slime that rests on the mud after the wa- 
ter has evaporated or sunk into the ground. 
I should think they would pack the material 
on their legs,as they do pollen and propolis ; 
and I think some of our careful observers 
could trace it into the hives, and see how it 
is manipulated. An examination of the 
cappings, under the microscope, and of the 
substance they pick off from the muddy 
ground, would probably show their identity. 
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HOW SHALL THE DIVISLON BE 
EFFECTED? 

If not asking too much of you, should like to 
have you explain what you say in the A BC book 
about bees on shares. I have taken 10 colonies of 
bees, and we were to take what you said in theA BC 
book to be the contract. Where we differ is in re- 
gard to the old stock. For example, 10 colonies in 
the spring, in the fall 30; how should they be divid- 
ed? Please explain in detail, as all I want is what 
is right. I shall be satisfied with what you say. 
My Bees have wintered very well this winter. 

Lenox, Ia., April 30, 1886. J. T. HARTUP. 


Friend H., it is a very difficult matter in- 
deed to answer such questions as you pro- 

ound ; and about the only answer that can 

e given is to say it is just as you happen to 
agree upon. If you receive 10 colonies of 
your neighbor, and increase them to 80 in 
the fall, you would have 15 and he would 
have 15. A good way to divide is to let him 
keep one of them, then you take one, and so 
on. The honey and wax can be weighed out 
and each take an equal portion. In regard 
to the hive and receptacles for honey, in the 
absence of any agreement I would say that 
each one should pay for one-half of these 
necessaries. As you are to do the work, 
the cost of an A BC book or a bee-journal 
should be borne by yourself alone, for your 
partner may not care to pest himself in re- 
gard to the business at all. 


BEES ON SHARES; 





WHAT OUGHT A BEGINNER TO ACCOMPLISH WITH 
BEES? 

I never handled bees in my life. I have watched 
others, and I have a notion that, properly handled, 
a@ man can make money by just turning his atten- 
tion to bee culture. Isent to you some time ago 
for a Simplicity hive and GLEANINGS. I have your 
A B C book, and like it. I have a notion to in- 
crease my upiary of three colonies up to as many as 
one hand can take care of. I wish to devote my 
whole attention to bees and poultry. 

How much ought one man to clear off from each 
stand of bees, clear of all expenses, each year, 
when working for honey alone? After I get my 
apiary up to 40 colonies, can I sell all the swarms as 
they come off? What do you think of the poultry 
business in connection with bees? 

’ A SUBSCRIBER. 

My friend, I do not know how we can give 
any advice, to amount to any thing, in the 
way you suggest, as so much depends upon 
the man ; but I hope you will excuse me for 
saying that, as a rule, the one who asks such 
questions will not be very likely to succeed. 
Suppose I should say aman ought to make 
tive dollars on every colony of bees he keeps. 
Some of our leading and most expert bee- 
keepers might tell me truthfully, that many 
seasons they have not made even one dollar 
per colony; or, worse still, that they have 
not made one copper; so you see, it depends 
upon the man and the season, and many oth- 
er circumstances. When you get up to forty 
colonies, or any other number, you can sell 
the swarms as they come off,if you have 
customers, asa matter of course. Circum- 


stances might make it quite convenient to 
es and poultry ; but this, also, 
Both pursuits 


keep both 
depends on circumstances. 





require that the bee-keeper be at home, and 
always on hand to look after them. This is 
so much in favor of carrying on the two pur- 
suits together. 




















Every boy or girl, under 15 
years of age, who writes a 
letter for this department, CONTAINING 
SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, 
will receive’one of David Cook’s excel- 
lent five- cent Sunday -school books. 
Many of these books contain the same mat- 
ter that you find in Sunday-schoo] books 
? costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 
one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the same twice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 
Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Room, We have also Our Homes, Part I.,and 
Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above books, you may have a 
| ome Ey of our old house apiary, taken a great many years 
ago. n it is a picture of myself, Blue Eyes, and Caddy, and a 
glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 
Peteree of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable for framing. 
ou can have your choice of any one of the above pictures 
or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of 
information. 


ee | 








“*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prentit.’’ 








’ HAVE been very much pleased at the 

» way you have been taking hold of the 
i! work I have suggested, especially in 
‘* this matter of folding sections. You 

have done much better than I had any 
idea you could. I was wondering whether 
you might not raise queens. It will be quite 
an undertaking for little folks; but you 
have done so well in so many things I rather 
believe some of the most enterprising of you 
will succeed in this also. . You are to get 
your mamma or your papa to tell you how, 
and then you are to do the work all yourself. 
Perhaps the A BC book, page 195, has put it 
so plainly that you can go to work by direc- 
tions there given. At any rate, who will be 
first to report a laying queen of his own 
raising ? I hardly think you could report 
for the next juvenile number, as it takes 
some little time to raise a queen. When you 
have succeeded I want you to tell all about 
how you did it. If you do well, I will prom- 
ise to send you some nice little present. I 
can not say just now what it will be. 

A good many of the little friends have 
been sending their letters directed to me. 
Although I like to receive your letters, it 
rather breaks up our order of business, and 
so will you kindly direct them to A. I. Root ? 

ERNEST. 
A FINE PLACE FOR BEES. 

My pa had 20 stands of bees in the fall; he has on- 
ly 19now. I havea hive of bees too. This country 
is a fine place for bees; it has plenty of poplar and 
linn. NORMAN A. WARD, age 13. 

Onward, White Co., Tenn., May 4, 1886. 
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CASTOR OIL INSTEAD OF CROTON—A TIMELY COR-! laughed to see her pulling her hair down to find 


RECTION. 

Please correct the mistake in GLEANINGS, May 15, 
p. 415, in Tommy Brown's letter. It should read, 
castor instead of croton oil. It would be very dan- 
gerous to use croton instead of castor oil. 

; TOMMY’S MOTHER. 

We are very sorry to have had such an 
error in our columns, especially in the juve- 
nile department. We hope, onal that 
mothers will have good sense enough not to 
administer croton-oil to an innocent child, 
as it would result in almost instant death. 
Will the friends please take notice of the 
above? 

FROM 30 TO 47, AND 5000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My pa commenced the season of 188 with 30 
stands. He took 5000 Ibs. of extracted honey, and 
increased to 47. He has sold 4 stands, and given 
Aunt Em one. Pa takes GLEANINGS, and has your 
A BC book. He says he could not well do with- 
out them. Pa and I were looking at the bees 
the other day, and one stung pa on the finger, and 
lost its sting. I put it under a glass, on a plate, and 
fed it honey. It lived 41 hours and 25 minutes. I 
put one with it that had not lost its sting, and it was 
lively when the other was dead. 

Jonah, Texas. EUGENE WILLIS, age 12. 


TURNING THE CRANK TO AN EXTRACTOR. 

Pa has 32 colonies. We have one of your extract- 
ors, and pa says it doesn’t throw any honey out at 
the top at all. Pa takes GLEANINGS, and I read the 
children’s letters. Pa extracts all his honey, and I 
help turn the extractor. We have never had any 
honey candy yet, no matter how cold it was. I 
have to walk 3 miles to school. 

Mt. Erie, Ill. MATIE HEIDINGER, age 10. 

Turning the crank to the extractor is an- 
other way to help papa during the honey- 
flow. Little folks can make themselves 
useful in a great variety of ways if they 
really think so, can’t they? If you have been 
using an extractor for many years, friend 
Matie, it is certainly a very singular fact if 
you have had no candied honey. ERNEST. 


CLIFFORD’S EXPERIENCE WITH A COLONY OF 
BEES. 

Last June I bought 3 hives of bees. The first hive 
that swarmed came out four times, and the fourth 
time they alighted on a bush. I took a smoker and 
ahiver. Ismoked them first, and puta hiver un- 
der them and shook the bush and then they fell into 
it and I spread a shect in front and put the bees on 
the sheet, and after awhile they went into the hive. 
If they were restless I put a sheet over the hive un- 
till they were quiet. They are Italians. When we 
put them in the cellar we had five, and we closed 
them too tight. We put over the frames two thick- 
nesses of cotton and placed the top on. We went 
toa bee-man and he told us that we packed them 
too tight, and he told us to take the top off and put 
a chaff cushion on the top. CLIFFORD LEES. 

Port Dover, Ont., Canada. 





THE RESULTS OF STANDING IN FRONT OF THE EN- 
TRANCE. 

My mamma has three colonies of bees and an ob- 

servatory hive. Some young ladies were looking 


at the observatory hive. They stood in front of the 
hive, instead of at the side, and a bee stung one of 
them by her eye, and a bee darted into another 
one’s hair, and such a fuss she made ! 


They all 





the bee that did not sting her. Our bees are making 

very nice honey now from the new mint or penny- 

royal. The young lady who was stung, on her way 

home had to cross the Wairoa River on a fallen 

tree. She fell off into the water, and joined the 

others in a hearty laugh. JESSIE HYDE, age 11. 
Otau, Auckland, New Zealand, Feb. 4, 1886. 


HORSES STUNG TO DEATH—A WARNING. 

When pa had a few swarms of bees, a man _ tied 
two horses near them. Pretty soon they heard a 
noise. The men ran out and cut them loose. One 
horse ran home. The mare and colt were stung to 
death. The man was stung very badly. 

Morccco, Ind., April 1, 1886. ELVA SKINNER. 

Your letter is another one of the oft-re- 
peated warnings, to be careful with our 
dumb animals near the bees. Frightful ac- 
eidents have occurred. and will occur, so 
long as big folks, and little folks too, are 
careless. Only just the other day, while our 
new span of Clydesdale horses were cultivat- 
ing near the outskirts of the apiary, a pass- 
ing swarm of bees took a notion to alight 
upon the head of one of the animals. Joe, 
for that was the horse’s name, kept switch- 
ing his head at the bees as if they were flies. 
Had not ** my pa ”’ almost scolded the driver 
to make him realize the danger, and hurry 
the horses away, I am afraid our handsome 
big Clydesdales would have torn every thing 
to pieces, or possibly have shared as bad a 
fate as that of which you speak. ERNEstT. 


DOES MUTILATING UNSEALED BROOD ENRAGE 
THE BEES? 

My papa has nine swarms. The other day, when 
he was looking at his bees, he broke a little brood- 
comb open that was in the milky state. This made 
the bees angry, and they chased the hens and 
chickens around the yard pretty lively for awhile. 
Some of the bees came to the house and got caught 
in a spider's web on the back porch. The spider 
came down expecting a fat breakfast, and he took 
the bee in a loving embrace, Lut went back in a 
hurry. Mamma said the bee stung him. He stay- 
ed hid for two or three hours; then mamma got 
him out to see if he was dead, but he seems to be as 
lively as ever. We have 74 hens and 158 chickens. 
I take care of the chickens and help take care of 
the hens. I keep account of the eggs laid. They 
laid 112 dozen last month. We set 17 hens on 233 
eggs and hatched 176. The last of April, when papa 
took the sections off, he found one colony had put 
honey in some of them, both upper and under sides. 

CLARA LINDSEY, age 10. 

Harford, Susq. Co., Pa., May 24, 1886. 

Yes, friend Clara, I think you are right in 
supposing that bees are sometimes enraged 
when their unsealed brood is mutilated to 
any extent. Yet it is quite possible that. 
when your father broke the comb, he jarred 
the bees on the frames. This of itself would 
be sufficient to anger the bees.—Your father 
<r is an old hand at the poultry busi- 
ness, or he never could manage so many. 


MINNIE DOES NOT AGREE THAT HONEY IS NOT 
GOOD FOR COLDS. 
I have just been reading GLEANINGS, and in it I 
saw Miss Tessie Taylor's letter. It is very good for 
a ten-year-old girl, but I do not agree with her al- 
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together about honey not .beiug good tor colds. It 
may hot be very good for babies, but I don’t think 
it would hurt grown-up people if they would not 
eat too much. I agree with you, that milk is good 
for the * honey-ache.”’ 

I will give Tessie my remedy for the earache. 
Take an onion, lay it in hot wood ashes till it is 
roasted soft; then take it out, squeeze the juice 
out, put a couple of drops in the car, and put cotton 
in. 

Last fall I helped my uncle to carry the bees in 
the cellar, and this spring I helped him carry them 
out again, and he is going to give me a hive of bees. 
I am going to help him put sections together this 
summer, and then I will write again and tell you 
how many I can put together in an hour. It is 
very kind of you to make such an offer to the ones 
who do well in putting the:n together. 

Wilmot, Ohio, May, 1886. MINNIE RHODES. 

Thank you, friend Minnie. I should be 
very glad to have you report the number of 
sections you can put together per hour. Do 
not get discouraged if, on the first 500, you 
can not fold as rapidly as little Ella. Re- 
member, practice accomplishes wonders; and 
practice, if you try hard, will bring a prize. 
In the meantime let others try also. Per- 
haps I should say that a small wooden mal- 
let is all you need. <A light hammer will do 
tolerably well, but you will be working ata 
great disadvantage. ERNEST. 

HOW JASON CAUGHT HIS SWARM. 

I have but one colony, and I will tell you how I 
came by it. A neighbor's boy and I, on the last 
Sunday morning in July, were taking a ramble in 
the woods after a rain-shower. After we were in 
the woods a few minutes, near by a large tamarack 
swamp, we heard a noise like the roaring of the 
wind just before a shower. We stopped to listena 
moment, and I at once said that it was a swarm of 
bees, and, sure enough, it was. They were flying at 
tree-top height. We immediately began making a 
noise by whistling, and drumming on a little pail 
that I had with me, and they began to cluster in the 
top of a soft maple about fifty-five feet from the 
ground. I went baék and got an old hive-saw and 
a long rope, and then returned to the tree, and then 
the fun began. I ascended the tree with saw and 
rope. At the second attempt I was suecessful in 
lowering them to the ground, and got them in the 
hive, and I did not get stung once. In afew weeks 
I transferred them to a chaff hive, and they work- 
ed rapidly. J.J. iH. 

Carlton Center, Barry Co., Mich., Jan. 16, 1886. 

Thank you, friend Jason. Ithink you did 
well, if that was the first swarm you ever 
caught. You said you began to make a 
noise by whistling, and drumming in atin 
pail. If the bees seemed to be arrested by 
the sound, and thereupon began to cluster 
immediately, it would go to prove that bees 
hear. In this connection I would like to ask 
the old folks, and little folks too, whether 
the drumming of tin pans does have an ap- 
preciable effect upon a swarm of bees, or is 
it all notion? Who wil!ltellus? Ernest. 


FOLDING SECTIONS AT 14 CTS. PER 100. 
Ma read me what you said about the little boys 
and girls putting up sections. I have put up hun- 
dreds for papa this season, and he gives me three 
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cents for two hundred; but as I can work at them 
only when out of school I never kept the time. Pa- 
pa says I do well, and am his little bee-man. I'm 
eight years old. Brother Willie can not work with 
the bees; for if they sting him he gets very sick. 
Papa has lots of bees, and is now taking honey. I 
help him with it too. FREDDIE A. ELLISON. 
Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C., May 25, 1886. 





FOLDING SECTIONS AT THE RATE OF 1000 IN TWO 
HOURS AND A HALF. 

I put one-piece sections together at the rate of 
1000 in two hours and a half. My brother's bees are 
doing well.. He noticed them bringing in pollen the 
20th of March, and noticed them working on fruit- 
bloom before the 20th of April. About half the 
swarms have started to work in the sections. <As 
you said we could have our choice of any thing on 
the ten-cent counter, if we did real well putting 
sections together, if you think I did well enough, 
please send me some crystal starch polish. 

NETTIE H. CRANSTON, age II. 

Woodstock, Champaign Co., O., May 29, 1886. 


HERE IS SOMETHING FURTHER IN REGARD TO THE 
SAME, FROM PEARL. 

I put sections together at the rate of 1000 in two 
hours anda half. They were the one-piece sections. 
Brother Fred likes your foundation very well; the 
bees work on it better than on the flat-bottom 
foundation. Our plum-trees are hanging full this 
year, and the limbs are bending withthem. Weare 
afraid they will get stung. Our strawberries are 
getting ripe. We have a large bed of them. There 
was a hard storm here May 12th, and we had corn 
up aMost large enough to plow. It rained so hard 
that it overflowed the field. It was the first time 
for about 30 years it had overflowed. As you said 
if we did well putting sections togetber, we could 
have our choice of any thing on the ten-cent count- 
er, if you think I did well enough, please send me 
some crystal starch polish. PEARL Z. CRANSTON. 

Woodstock, Champaign Co., 0., May 25, 1886. 


Thanks for the results of your trial. I 
must acknowledge that you both did extra 
well—nearly twice the speed of Ella, as re- 
corded on page 415, I kind o’ believe you both 
must be older, and that you had had con- 
siderable practice before at folding sections, 
or you could never have reached this speed. 
Let me see; little 7-year-old Ella folded 500 
in two hours. For the first trial I think that 
was doing pretty well. At 3 cts. per 100, 
Ella earned 74 cts. per hour, and you, Pear] 
and Nettie, 12 cts. each. Let me say just 
here, that a thousand folded sections in two 
hours and a half is nearly equal to the speed 
of ont of our hands who is expert at folding 
sections. A little practice will surprise one 
at the rapidity with which he can work. 
Now if there is any 7-year-old boy or girl 
who can fold as fast as Nettie or Pearl, I 
should like to hear from you. . At all events 
I do not wish any of you to strain yourselves 
in the effort to excel some oneelse. Master 
Fred’s opinion about flat-bottomed founda- 
tion being inferior to other makes, accords 
with our experiments with the same about a 
year ago. We sent you both some crystal 


starch polish, as you requested. If you want 
it to chew as gum, I faney you will have 
ERNEST. 


enough to last for a season. 
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EPORYE Ki COUR GI G | the dandelion than they have done this year. It 
S N A N . | came in bloom with us just after fruit-bloom. 
RCT eA AN PO NH “CS NAB TOPO I ——= | Oakland, O., May 15, 1886. 8. S. CRAIG. 
SWARMING COMMENCED, BUT NO HONEY. | — 
™ EDS in this scction have wintered very nicely, | 
< | 
: ’# and are in fine condition, if the weather | YeBAGCO COLUMN. 
Ke would get warm enough for them to work. | —————____— a 
SF Woh bundance of white-clover bloom | 
e have abundance of white-clover bloom | yy COMMENCED chewing about two years ago. 
and raspberry, but they do not work any on A few days ago 1 thought I would would quit 
the clover, yet swarming commenced very early. | using tobacco. I heard that if any one would 


case near here where four swarms have been cast | a present. If I ever commence using it again 
ecore! one hive. The prospects are very fair, if I will pay you full price for it. J.C. STEPHESON. 
nothing prevents, that we shall have a fine season. | Burlington, Burlington Co., N. J., Mar. 8, 1886 

We are ready, and will try to do our share, and | ‘ ea ; 


Some began as early as the 9thof May. I have a} quit the use of it you would send a smoker as 


know our little friends will do their part. : | How many smokers did you give away the last 
Coloma, Mich., May 28, 1886. 8S. SHOUP. | year, to those who quit the use of tobacco? It is 
eueisi wanecs wardnans, econne: surely pretty heavy on your pocket-book yearly. I 

s : : | don’t use it and never did. C. F. UHL, 


see by reports from different parts of the coun Millersburg, Ohio. 


try, and also from’your own apiary, that bees have ‘ ; 
wintered well, mostly on natural stores. Owing to | All the smokers we give aw ay to tobacco- 
an almost entire failure of the white-clover last | US€TS are noticed in GLEANINGS, for we al- 
: ; : . | Ways require a printed promise before send- 
season, probably one-third of all the bees in this ing the smoker 
section have died where artificial stores have not | : . —_—_———— 
been supplied. One bee-keeper of the ** know-it-all ”’ I noticed in GLEANINGS (which is a very valuable 
kind, who generally kept from 12 to 25 colonies in | journal, and a fine work all through), that you offer 
nice hives (but not movable frames), has lost every | free to any one, who will give up the use of tobac- 
one. E. E. Cross. | co, one of your smokers. I have used tobacco for 
Racine, Obio, May 31, 1886. ten years, but I have given it up, and if you feel 
r : sa , a a sO ‘ | inclined to send me a smoker I shal) feel grateful. 
500 GALLONS OF HONEY ALREADY FROM WAH- | 7 agree to pay you for the smoker if I ever use any 
SIAM, AED NORE TO CONE. tobacco again. J. SCHAUTSCHIK. 
The prospect for a large crop of honey is good at | Serbin, Lee Co., Texas, April 26, 1886. 
present. I have taken over 500 gallons from wah- 
hiah, from 108 colonies, spring count, and increased | I used tobacco for 35 years. My wife often 
to 145. The cat-claw has just commenced, and | taixed to me of its filth, and injury to my system, 
ought to give me 1200 gallons more. It is all nearly |} thought several times I would quit the use of it; 
as white as water, and very fine and thick, and | but not being able, in my own strength, to do so, 1 
weighs 12 lbs. to the gallon. I had no loss in winter- kept chewing until December. I can’t remember 
ing; in fact, I have lost only one colony in three | what day, but shortly before Christmas, I quit 
yoars. D. M. EDWARDS. — chewing; and to-day, April 16, I am in perfect 
Uvalde, Texas, May 1%, 1836. | health. One of my neighbors told me you would 
send a smoker to any man who would abandon the 
use of tobacco. Here I am, trying to live a Chris- 
tian life. I have given up all for Jesus, and a home 
in heaven. By God’s assisting grace I mean to live 
right, so I shall be able to die right. 
PAUL RUDELBAUGH. 
Severance, Doniphan Co., Kan., Apr. 16, 18¢6. 


HONEY FOR SUPPER-TABLE BY MAY 25TH. 

I took off enough nicely capped section honey of 
this season's gathering yesterday to supply my 
family for supper. The entire crate (Moore's) from 
which it was taken will be ready to come off by the | 
lst of June, if the weather keeps favorable. Who | 
can beat it? 3-—F. J. Bostick, 9-18. | 

Greenville, 8. C., May 26, 1886. 

ated | A GOOD SUBSTITUTE FOR A CHEW OF TOBACCO; A 
TALK AFTER UNCOVERING A COLONY OF 
BEES NEVER IN BETTER CONDITION. HYBRIDS. 

I never had bees in better condition than at pres- Mr. Lewis.—-“* Mr. Barnhard, how do you manage 
ent. First swarm of the season was May 20th, and | to do any thing with such bees as those are ?”’ 
two more since. This is pretty good for Northern “*T quiet them down with smoke.” 

Iowa. I attribute it not only to the favorable sea- *“ Where can any one get a smoker ?” 
son, but to the feeding of a barrel of sugar this| “Of A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. Do you use tobac- 
spring. C. A. SAYRE. co?” At this remark he put his hand in his pocket 

Sargent, Floyd Co., lowa, May 24, 1886. | to let me have a chew, thinking that was what 
me I wanted, but I replied, “I never use tobacco. 
WAS IT LARGE OR SMALL BUCKETS OF WATER | A. I. Root will give a smoker to any one who will 

THAT THE BEES DRANK? quit the use of tobacco.” 

The locusts are in full bloom at present, and bees He said, ‘I will quit the use of tobacco. T believe 
are doing finely. It has been raining here for the | that tobacco is injurious to me; if 1 ever use to- 
past week, and we are having our share of the cy- | bacco again, I will hand you the money to pay Mr. 
clone. I think the bees of Broers, spoken of on | Root for the smoker.”’ 
page 336, must be a “ new’”’ kind, to drink a bucket Brother Root. please send Mr. Lewis asmoker. I 
of water daily. May be it was a ‘“‘wee”’ bucket, or | will guarantee the pay fur the smoker if he ever 
perhaps they had tiny buckets hid away somewhere | uses tobacco again. JACOB BARNHARD. 
under their wings. I never saw bees work more on Denver, Newaygo Co., Mich., April 24, 1886, 
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OUR HOMES. 





Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life: he 
that cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst.—JOHN 6: 35. 
HO is there who has not at times 
thought it a little singular that 
Jesus should so often repeat the 
substance of the expression in 
the verse before us? Why should he 
eall himself the bread of life? And I sup- 
pose others besides myself have at times 
thought it a little strange that he didn’t 
choose an illustration a little more elegant 
in its form. Why should he link together 
the idea of a loaf of bread with the spiritual 
needs of the soul? 
well as in almost every other in the Scrip- 
tures, you are most likely to get help in the 
study of the Scriptures themselves. When 
you feel like questioning the wisdom of us- 
ing bread for a symbol, take your Bible and 
read a chapter or two before the place where 
this thought comes in, especially in the fore 
part of the same chapter where this occurs. 
The people had become wild with excite- 
ment over the startling miracles Christ had 
been performing. The craze was not so 
very much different from the way people act 
nowadays, especially in cities, where a great 
crowd collects over a comparatively small 
matter. In their enthusiasm. they followed 
him away off in the country—away from 
bakers’ shops, or any other place where pro- 
visions were sold ; and with such a crowd as 
five thousand, even the farmhouses (if they 
had any such things in those days) would 
not be likely to supply their wants. The 
people became hungry and weary, and it 
was a long way to their homes. The 
tender heart of our Lord was_ touched 
by their wants ; and especially was he touch- 
ed because they had apparently forgotten 
every thing in their desire to follow him. 
You know how often he enjoined mankind 
to leave all and follow him. Well, these 
people had left all and followed him ; and 
even though their motive in so doing was 
not one of a very high order, there they 
were. Very likely a great part of them 
would have been equally ready to follow 
something else of a different character; but 
our Savior does not seem to have considered 
this ; he only feels they are a part of human- 
ity—that humanity whom he loved and 
whom he came to save. Ile did not feel ata 
loss what to do under the circumstances, 
nor did he doubt for an instant that the 
Father would honor his request by giving 
him power to provide bread miraculously. 
This is evident from the question to Philip. 
By the way, there has always been some- 
thing wonderfully comforting and strength- 
ening to my faith in these little passages 
where the Master speaks to his disciples in 
that pleasant, familiar way. We could 
hardly eall it joking, but. it was a little bit 
of pleasantry when he says in that wonder 
fully kind and familiar way to Philip, 
‘* Whence shall we buy bread that these may 
eat?” Poor Philip! like all the rest of us 


he was utterly unable to comprehend fora 
single instant the resources at the command 


Well, in this point as | 


| of his Master. Jesus was evidently trying 
to teach him faith by the question. Why 
didn’t Philip reply, “Lord, thou hast every 
‘thing at thy command. We know from 
| what we have witnessed that the whole uni- 
verse is subject to thee. Speak the word, 
| and they shall be fed”’? Instead of making 
| such a reply as that, Philip pry answers, 
|‘* Two hundred pennyworth of bread would 
| not be enough to give every one a little.” 
| Two hundred pennyworth would be equiva- 
‘lent to something like two hundred days’ 
| work. Who is there who is going to advance 
'this great sum? Andrew ventured, at this 
| crisis, the information that there was a boy 
somewhere around with five barley loaves 
'and two small fishes. This boy had evident- 
ly had an eye to business, even through all 
the excitement; and when they started out 
he wisely concluded that, before they got 
back, there would be a chance to sell eatables 
at a figure that would afford a good margin 
of protit. He probably was not in a hurry ; 
he was going to bide his time, and then get 
up a corner in the provision market. It 
seems that Andrew was about as lacking in 
faith as wimg | for he ventures to suggest, 
at the close of his piece of information, that 
five loaves and two fishes didn’t amount to 
very much when there were five thousand 
to be fed. No one seems to have had the 
slightest conception of what was going to 
happen. Now witness the wonderful beau- 
ty and simplicity of the manner in which 
the Savior goes to work. Whatever he did 
was to be done decently and in order. No 
rabbles or greediness was to be the result of 
any miracle that he performed. Before tell- 
ing what was to be done, he directed that 
the vast company be desired to sit down 
upon the grass. They sat down in groups 
of fifty, probably with passage-ways be- 
tween them, sothe disciples could wait upon 
them in an orderly and systematic manner. 
The whole company obeyed him. Why 
should they not obey one whom they had 
seen perform such wonders? 


Years ago, here in our little town of Medi- 
na it was decided to have a free dinner one 
Fourth of July. Everybody who came, no 
matter who, was to have a good dinner, not 
a penny to pay. The project was a kind one, 
and the good women who had it in hand 
labored early and late to make it a success. 
Officers were appointed to keep order. How 
do you suppose it turned out? Why, after 
it had been advertised in the papers, the ig- 
norant, beer - drinking rabble for miles 
around got hold of it and rushed in in such 
a body that the oflicers were powerless to 

reserve order. The tables were emptied be- 
‘ore they were even fully set ; and while re- 
spectable people held aloof, these greedy 
ones gorged themselves and filled their pock- 
ets, and trampled the rest under foot. So 
much for a free dinner. How differently 
the Master managed it! Here was a miracle 
in good earnest. Five thousand people wit- 
nessed it. They had the bread and fish in 
their hands. Skeptics might, doubtless, 
claim that it was an optical illusion; they 
did not have oy bread at all, they only im- 
agined it. But the trouble is, they ate of it 
and were satisfied. It would have to be 
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a pretty stupendous optical illusion to con- 
vince a hungry man he had been fed when 
he hadn’t. They had tasted the food, each 
and every one of them ; they saw it miracu- 
lously multiply with their own eyes. If 
there were any doubting Thomases among 
the crowd who felt like demanding some- 
thing plainer before they would believe, they 
had got it. I think I am safe in saying that 
there was not a Sagie doubter among that 
whole five thousand. From that time for- 
ward they had faith in Jesus — that is, they 
had faith in his power to provide free din- 
ners. 

Now, I need not tell you that this was not 
what the Master was striving for. He felt 
touched because of the hunger and faintness 
of so many, and he felt a thrill of joy in 
being able to provide for these temporal 
wants, no doubt; but this was by no means 
the end and object in view. He came not, 
simply to give bread to the hungry, but he 
came to save sinners. After the people had 
been fed he sought to teach them spiritual 
lessons. Why did they want to make him 
king ? Doubtless because they rightly sup- 

osed he would be better able to give them 
‘ree dinners than any other king the world 
contained, and this was the great sum and 
substance of their aspirations. Would free 
dinners every day have made them better 
men? Some of our great cities have tried 
the experiment, and perhaps those who had 
the matter in charge came out a little sad- 
der as well as wiser when the experiment 
was over. Dear reader, would it make a 
better man of you to give you a free dinner 
every day? To be sure, not. It would, 
without question, do you harm. ‘‘ By the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
This is the law of our being, and it has nev- 
er been recalled. The miracle answered its 
purpose, however, and the people flocked to 
the other side of the lake to find this won- 
derful prophet. They were in haste to see 
him use this wonderful power again. They 
even suggested a variation in the pro- 
gramme, and thought that manna sent 
down from heaven in the geod old way 
Moses used to manage it would be about the 
thing. Jesus, strove to turn their thoughts 
to spiritual things. His life was a life of 
self-sacrifice, and no true life was possible 
for them unless they took up a similar life 
of self-sacrifice. Said-he in substance to the 
multitude, ‘* My friends, it is not bread you 
need to make you happy; it is all very well 
so far as it goes, but it won’t answer at all. 
My Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven.” And again, “* For the bread of 
(;od is he which cometh down from heaven, 
and giveth life to the world.”” They did not 
comprehend very much what he meant— 
probably they didn’t care; but they replied 
promptly, ‘‘ Well, give us this bread;” or, 
in other words, ‘* All right; let us have this 
bread you tell about ; we are ready for it.” 
They thought they were, but they were not, 
any more than you and I are when we in our 
prayers ‘ask God to bring us near to him, 
even though the way be through crosses and 
trials. Now Jesus replies to them, “I am 
the bread of life; he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst.” 





His meaning was something like this: 
They were greedy and selfish ; their princi- 
pal thought was of something to eat, and how 
to get it with the least possible exertion. 
Their wants, their pursuits, and their ideas 
of happiness were low and animal ; they had 
no idea of self-sacrfice ; they had no idea of 
bearing burdens for the general good of hu- 
manity. He calls them to think of higher 
things. He tells them if they devote their 
lives to the pursuit of food and drink, and 
something to wear, they are seeking for that 
which is short-lived and unsatisfying. ‘* La- 
bor not for the meat whieli perisheth,”’ he 
says to them, *‘ but for that meat which en- 
dureth unto avecrerne life.” To make it 
plainer, let us consider humanity as it grows 
ue untrained. We sit down at the table. 
The whole family are present, perhaps aunts 
and cousins. As soon as the blessing is 
asked, Huber calls out, ‘‘I want some 
beans.”’ Now, I do not want our children to 
grow up selfish, and thinking of themselves 
first; and as I rebuke the little fellow, 
whom we all love so much, I state it to him 
in this way: ‘“‘Do you want some before 
cousin Mabel has any?” He sees the point 
at once. Cousin Mabel is a guest for the 
time being, and his own good sense, and I 
hope his former teaching, tells him that a 
guest should be treated with honor and pref- 
erence. When the question is fairly before 
him, whether he shall have some beans first 
of ony one, even to the exclusion of cousin 
Mabel, whom he loves, baby even though he 
is, he sticks his tongue off to one side of his 
mouth, and casts his eyes downward a little, 
ashamed of himself. Perhaps he does not 
answer in words; but I know by his looks 
that his little thoughts are running some- 
thing in this way: 

‘** No, papa, I do not want. to be waited on 
before cousin Mabel is. I want to be a good 
boy, and not a selfish one.”’ 

Now, this multitude to whom Jesus was 
speaking was a selfish multitude. They 
were in the habit of — greedy. Many of 
them, perhaps, were guilty of gross crimes 
in giving way to these untgained animal im- 
pulses. Jesus tells them that, although he 
could, by his mere volition, eall forth bread 
in unlimited quantity, it would not be for 
their own good. ‘* Come, follow me,’ he 
says; “don’t be thinking all the time of 
something to agen your own selfish appe- 
tites. Taste the joys, and experience for a 
little time the blessedness of laboring for 
the good of others. Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men.’’ Now, if you will 
read this whole chapter through, and all 
along through John, you will notice how 
hard Christ labored and taught to give them 
a glimpse of the blessedness of a life devoted 
to the good of the people, or to the saving 
of souls, if you choose. 

We are most of us seeking pleasure in 
some form or other in this world. We are 
thinking of that which will give us the most 
happiness ; and in a certain sense it is right 
we should do so. We are human and full of 
wants, and full of likes and dislikes. We 
like to enjoy ourselves, and we like to give 
full sway to the faculties God has given us 
in the enjoyment of pleasure. Now, what 
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is it in this world that really satisfies us 
most? Whatis true happiness? The sub- 
ject came up recently at our young ray sly 
prayer-meeting. I told them that the hap- 
piest hours I had ever spent in my life were 
in going to teach a Sunday-school, a few 
miles off in the country. At first I used to 
go with a horse and buggy, and I founda 
ree many young people in our town who 
iked to go with me. Almost any of the boys 
were pleased with an invitation to go to the 
Sunday-school Sabbath afternoon. Now, in 
our town there is quite a tendency among 
young people to goout buggy-riding Sunday 
afternoons. Our livery-stables do a larger 
businsss Sunday than any other day of the 
week, and I soon began to be afraid that the 
buggy-ride had more attractions to many 
than the Sunday-school work itself, so I de- 
cided to go on foot, that my motives and ex- 
peg go might be in no way misinterpreted ; 
or | walked five miles and back again every 
Sunday after two o'clock, for Christ’s sake. 
Need | tell you that I enjoyed going on foot 
ever so much more than I did when I rode? 
When the weather became stormy, and the 
walking was difficult, or perhaps when I 
was compelled to take an umbrella, I started 
off in the rain, then I specially enjoyed it. 
Yes, the happiest hours [ think I ever en- 
joyed were when I plodded along through 
the rain to meet the circle of boys and girls 
that I was sure would be on hand to greet 
me. Would I ever get tired of such work? 
I am sure I should not. I was weary in 
body, perhaps, many times, but elevated in 
re Did ITever doubt the presence and 
the promise of the Savior at such times? 
Never, for an instant. Now, then, how does 
this tally with the text, ‘“‘ Iam the bread of 
life; he that cometh to me”’ (that is, he 
that comes to me for enjoyment and for 
happiness) ‘“‘ shall never hunger; and he 
that believeth on me ” (he that comes to me 
in faith, and drinks of the water that I have 
to offer all my followers) ‘shall never 
thirst ’’? 

May [ tell yott alittle pieee of good news? 
This Sabbath-school was discontinued at 
the time:of my father’s sickness and death, 
and it has never been started up again since. 
Only this week,a message Has come to me 
that my old friends in Abbeyville, and per- 
haps sume younger ones that have grown up, 
would be glad to see me evéry Sunday after- 
noon again, if I should care to go. Need I 
9 you that my heart bounds at the thought 
of it? 

_ Several of my former pupils are now work- 
ing for me, and I am glad to say that most 
of that Sabbath-school are now enrolled as 
members of churches of different denomina- 
tions. Do you wonder when I tell you that 
I look at these young people almost as if 
they bore some sort of relationship to me ? 
Some of them are married, and have homes 
of their own. They often bring things to 
me to sell. Do you think it strange that I 


almost always feel like buying whatever 
they have to offer, or giving them the pref- 
erence because they used to be my children ? 
Well, now, suppose your work in life is such 
that a great circle of people have learned to 
look to you more or less for the bread of life, 





or have considered you as in some sense a 
spiritual adviser, what effect should it have 
upon you? As I consider these things, that 
old prayer that I have told you about so 
often comes up of itself, ‘* Lord, help; Lord, 
rom vl This prayer comes up because I 
realize how very, very human I am. 


The people wanted to make Jesus king 
after he had fed the multitude. Some one 
has said that the reason why they preferred 
him for king to anybody else just then was 
because they thought it likely he would give 
his subjects a “‘ free dinner” every day. This 
was far from his intention. It is true, he 
wanted to reign in their minds and hearts as 
king of the truth ; but far, oh, very far was 
it from his thoughts of having zy thing in 
common with an earthly ruler. His little 
band of followers, and those whom he com- 
missioned to perform miracles as he did, 
were very common, humble people. I have 
sometimes thought they were dull people, 
slow to comprehend and slow to believe. 
When he told them to beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees they thought he was chid- 
ing them because they had forgotten to put 
any bread in the boat. When he told them 
about coming into the world to save sinners, 
Peter declared that he should do nothing of 
the kind, and when he told them of his ap- 
proaching death on the cross, not one of 
them seemed to get a glimpse, even, of his 
mission and his office. It has been a com- 
fort to me to think they were such common- 
place individuals. If Jesus loved them and 
called them his own, may it not be possible 
that he will love ws and call us his own in 
that great day? Jesus so loved the world 
that it was a pleasure to minister to them. 
No doubt he felt a thrill of joy when he 
ministered to their natural hunger; and 
who can tell of the joys that cheered his in 
many respects sad life when he saw glad 
souls rejoicing because of this spiritual 
bread which he was so ready and willing to 
give? Now, dear friend, is it difficult for 
you to understand or comprehend the great 
truth that he was endeavoring to teach when 
he said, ‘‘ I am the bread of life’? Is it 
possible that you. my friend, have been 
striving and worrying and fretting over this 
great problem of furnishing bread for you 
and yours? If so, have you, too, forgotten 
the bread that Christ can give, and of: the 
water of life that he is glad tofurnish ? He 
said again, ‘I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven; if any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live for ever.”’ We are 
told that even his chosen disciples were 
stumbled at this latter saying. Many called 
it a hard saying, and said, ‘** Who can hear 
it?’? And some went back and walked with 
him no more. Is it not so, even to-day? 
Religion is becoming fashionable. Many 
are attracted. But some, I fear, after they 

et to the true source, and find it to bea 
ife of self-sacrifice and hardship, a life of 
incessant toil, with many times little reward 
and no thanks, they are offended and turn 
away. Thank God, however, there are some 
like Simon Peter, who, when Jesus asked 
if he too would go away, replied, ‘* Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” nd I believe a good deal as 
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Peter did then, that one who has once tasted 
of the bread that Jesus gives will nevermore 
find peace or enjoyment anywhere else. 

Not very many mornings ago it was wet 
and rainy. I had on my rubber boots, and 
was chasing about in the grass and mud, 
looking after some of our ‘small boys,” 
getting things ready for the wagon to start 
out as soon as the clouds promised to clear 
away, when an old friend accosted me some- 
thing: in this way: ‘* Well, old fellow, may 
be that is your way of enjoying yourself; 
but if Lowned such a factory as you do, 
don’t think you would catch me chasin 
around in the mud and wet after them sor 
of chaps.”’ 

** Well,” said I,‘* oF ys were running such 
a factory, what would you do—put on some 
fine clothes, and sit around and talk with 
big men?”’ 

** Well, you may just bet your last dollar J 
would.” 

After he had gone I thought it over. Per- 
haps he was right in thinking I bestowed 
more pains and bodily strength on some of 
my boys whom I pay only six or seven cents 
an hour than I did on those who have large 
salaries,and work by the year. Was it right? 
I thought it over, and concluded, * Yes, it 
is right. The older ones don’t need me. 
Their minds are already formed; they are 
trusty, and can take care of themselves. 
These I have been chasing after have hardly 
started in any direction, but they are grow- 
tog raphe day by day, and are fast forming 
habits, either good or bad. If, by chasing 
around in the wet, and, may be, taking hours 
of my time, Ican get them started in good 
ways, and, may be, instill important truths 
in their little minds, I am content; nay, 
more: while I am doing this and lookin 
out for the lambs of the fold, I know tha 
He to whom I belong will take care of the 
business, the money, and all else pertaining 
thereto ; and, furthermore, I have this writ- 
ten promise that there is ‘ henceforth a 
crown laid up for me, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day ; 
and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.” 

Besides, I an DADDY, very hi pPy. chasing 
around in the wet with my muddy boots and 
old clothes. Those who find comfort in ex- 
poserre clothing and ease may have them. 

do not envy them a bit. Give me the 
clouds and the rain, the blue sky and the 
bright sunshine that comes with it; give 
me the free open air, with God’s love well- 
ing up in my heart, and these little friends 
to look after and to care for, and I am con- 
tent. lam his and he will take care of me; 
and, most glorious of all, he will take care of 
them if I succeeded in bringing them to him. 

















CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 





The following have sent us their price lists: ’ 

H. P. Langdon, East Constable, N. Y.,—an advertising sheet 
ot _bee-supplies. 

F. J. Crowley, Batavia, N. Y.,a 12- page circular of bees and 
queens, and apiarian srpolics. 

hs A. Stillman, Hornellsville, N. Y.,a 6page list of bee-sup- 

es. 

Plone H. Howard, Holme, near Peterborough, Eng., a 60-page 
price list of apiarian supplies. It is fully illustrated, and it 


gre ohne a good idea of the present state of apiculture in 
england. 





lam being asked my opinion of the new circulars Mrs. Cot- 
ton is again sending out quite plentifiilly. The statements she 
makes, and the prices she charges for the goods she sends out, 
would, in my opinion, forbid her being classed with our regu- 
lar supply-dealers, to say nothing of. the strings of complaints 
against her that have filled our bee-journals for years past. 





PURE HONEY. 


MORE CONCESSIONS FROM OUR FRIENDS OF THE 
PRESS IN REGARD TO THE FALSE STATEMENTS 
ABOUT THE HONEY IN OUR MARKETS. 





E clip the following from the American 
Grocer of June 9: 
In March the Christian Union printed an 
extract stating that honey was adulterated. 
The assertion brought forth a letter from 
an Illinois correspondent, stating: 


There is absolutely no such thing as manufactur- 
ed or artificial comb honey, sensational newspaper 
articles to the contrary notwithstanding, and one 
when buying it can be almost as sure of getting a 
perfectly pure article as if buying fresh eggs or 
strawberries. In years past, when liquid or ex- 
tracted honey was worth as much again as it is now, 
it was largely adulterated by city firms that repack- 
ed it for the retail trade; but since its price has 
fallen to from four to eight cents a pound, this 
abuse is the rare exception and not the rule. 

As long as four years ago, Professor J. Has- 
brouck, in order to ascertain the truth regarding 
the alleged prevalence of this nefarious practice, 
procured a large collection of specimens of honey 
trom all possible sources—from commission houses 
dealing exclusively in honey,from others with a 
miscellaneous stock, from grocers and marketmen, 
from the tons of noted bee-men, hk gr vhs sus- 
piciously large average per colony, and from small 
consignments of obscure producers. Besides 
these, he received a great many packages for an- 
alysis from persons made suspicious of honey by 
such paragraphs as yours. He examined all care- 
fully with the polariscope, and in every case found 
every box of comb honey, and every package of ex- 
tracted honey not repacked in the city, absolutely 
pure, with but a single exception — one sample of 
comb honey containing asmall percentage of glu- 
cose syrup, which had been fed the bees to keep up 
brood-rearing during a dearth of pasturage. 


The letter was sent to Lyman C. Root, editor of 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, an expert, and for whose in- 
tegrity the Christian Union gladly vouches, though 
among bee-culturists he is so well known that he 
needs no voucher. He states: that “the points 
above given are well taken,’’ and gays: 

The facts, in brief, are these: .To manufacture 
honey-comb, till with honey, and cap it over, is 


simply an impose: Many strictly reliable in- 
dividuals, as well as leading bee-keepers’ associa- 
tions, have at different times offered large amounts 
of money for every pound of such manufactured 
honey. I think I am safe in saying there is not a 
more strictly pure article of food used throughout 
the world than our comb honey; and, indeed, at 
present I might include our liquid honey also — 
unless it is such as is sometimes tampered with 
after it passes out of the producer's hands. 

We have State and county organizations in near- 
ly every State of the Union, and all bee-keepers, as 
well as dealers generally, are closely watched, and 
our interests guarded in the closest manner. 

If the press generally were as diligent as the 
Christian Union in refuting false charges regarding 
the food supply, there would soon be an end to 
sensational reports of adulteration, from press and 
from pulpit. 

The above is so good, and so right to the 
— we can easily excuse the mistake our 

riends of the Grocer make in calling our 
ood friend L. C. Root the editor of the 
3ee- Keepers’ Magazine. No more able man 
than L. C. Root could have refuted the false 
statement ; but if we are correct, his field is 
bee-editor of the American Agriculturist. 
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JUST HATCHED. 





AN ALARMING CASE OF BEE-FEVER. 





HAT, a queen? No, not a queen nor a 
queen’s husband nor a queen's servant, but 
an enthusiastic apiarist; and already they 
are saying, “‘He is going to succeed.” 
Well, I prefer success, and hope that their 

prophecy is correct. 

I am by nature a chicken-fancier; and always, 
when I talked chicken, my wife would talk bees. I 
always thought that, had I invented the bee, I would 
certainly have left out one point, or else made it 
blunter; but now I think that very ingredient the 
finest point in the entire invention. Why, I now get 
shouting happy in less than half£.a second, when my 
mind is brought suddenly to contemplate this point 
in the honey-bee. 

A few days ago I came to the knowledge of the 
fact, that when she whom my children call ma was 
a little black-eyed girl she had her playhouse under 
the same tree with the bee-hives, and that she 
amused herself by the hour in watching their in- 
dustry. I said to myself, *‘ Now I understand my 
wife’s enthusiasm and devotion.” I got into my 
buggy, and started for the most successful apiary 
in this part of the State, to buy, for my wife, one or 
two first-class colonics. On my arrival I found the 
busy little proprietor transferring and remodeling 
hives. She had help, but not enough, so I joined 
the party, and for three days I was one of ‘em. I 
caught the bee-fever, and caught it bad; so bad, 
indeed, that before the sun went down the first day 
an order for two chaff hives in the flat was written 
to the editor of GLEANINGS. 

The work went on, and the fever raged, and rages 
yet. In avery few days the hives came, and they 
certainly were in the flat; and for a number of 

“hours, as we studied the “great many pieces,’’ we 
felt a flattening influence coming out of the flat 
hives which flattened us flat. How I wished for the 
“model to work by,’ or for a printed slip giving 
light on such parts as are hardest to guess out! 

But we have got them together at last, and they 
are gems, and gems, too, which make the old apia- 
rists sick, as they think of the houses their bees live 
in. I find myself on the wing, and, like any thing 
else just hatched, I find it a difficult matter to alight; 
but I have caught a twig, and will rest for awhile. 

Hilliard, O., June 9, 1886. JAS. R. RICKETS. 

Why, friend R., you are located near by 
that energetic and enthusiastic little woman 
Mrs. Jennie Culp; and if you helped her 
three days, no wonder you got the bee-fever, 
for she is one of the most successful honey- 
producers in the State of Ohio.—No wonder 
you had difficulty in getting that chaff hive 
in the flat set up, without a model to look 
at, or an A BC bok 8 suppose now that 
she whom your children call **‘ ma” is happy 
too; and, by the way, I can not think of any 
happier sight on this green earth of ours 
than a husband and wife who love bees and 
chickens, and who delight to work among 
them, studying God through his works as 
the hours go by. May much peace and 


great happiness be with you two, friend R., 
and don’t fail to tell us more about it. If 
the good wife should feel like putting in a 
word now and then also, be sure to encour- 
age her in so doing, 





NO¥ES AND QUERIES. 








A CHANCE TO GET A SWARM OF 
FOR NOTHING. 
have a strong colony of Cyprian bees, pure. The 
queen was sent to me last summer. I will give 
the colony to any reader of GLEANINGS who 
sends in his name first, if the one sending will 
pay for hive and trouble of packing, which will 
be about £1.00. These bees are so,very cross that 
I do this to get rid of them, and send them where I 
may never see them again. I got more stings in 
five seconds yesterday from this colony than I have 
received from my Italians of over 575 colonies in 
2 years. They stung me so that I was speechless for 
over 20 minutes. Smoke only makes them worse. 
Who wants them? If no one will take them I will 
brimstone them. First name that comes gets them. 
F. BOOMHOWER. 
Gallupville, Scho. Co., N. Y., May 19, 1886. 


CYPRIAN BEES 


ALSIKE CLOVER—EARLY CROP FOR HAY—SEED. 

We have some alsike, sown one year ago. We 
want to take a crop of hay early. Will it yield a 
crop of seed afterward, the same as we do with the 
common red clover ? C. F. USL. 

Millersburg, Ohio. 

[Friend U., you can get a nice bloom on your al- 
sike, if you cut it off early, just before it begins to 
blossom; but you will get only « partial crop of 
seed in this case. ] % oe ne 

PRICKLY COMFRY AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Last spring I bought a plant from a bee-man in 
New York. It is called ‘“‘ prickly comfry.” It was 
recommended as a honey-plant. This spring it is 
all blooms, and in the bottom of the cups there is a 
drop of pure honey. Can the bees get at it? It 
seems too deep for their little bills. Itis surely a 
great honey-plant. I wish Icould send you a sam- 
ple bloom. J.J. B. MCELRATH. 

Centre, Ala., April 28, 1886. 

[We have a large fine plant of the prickly comfry 
now in bloom in our garden. Like the one you 
have, there seems to be considerable honey in the 
blossom; but as yet, the bees do not seem to have 
found it.] 

ALSIKE, HOW TO GROW. 

I see in the last GLEANINGS that Dr. Miller can 
not get a good stand of alsike clover. I was born 
and raised on the estate in Sweden whence it has its 
name—Alsike, and happen to have an old man at 
work for me here, from the same place; and in- 
quiring from him how they raised it at home he said 
that unless it is sown just as snow melts away in 
spring it will certainly be a failure. He said fur- 
ther that he has many times sowed on the snow and 
with the best results. F. G. LINDBERG. 

Port Orange, Fla., May 31, 1886. 


BROOD IN SECTIONS. 

On page 128 0f A BC you state: “Ihave never 
seen any pollen nor any eggs carried into a frame 
of sections where separators were used.” 

Well, I am only a novice, but I have seen young 
bees in sections. In 1884, out of over 400 sections 
placed on my hives I found three or four contain- 
ing young bees sealed over. 

Rabun Gap, Ga., May 24, 1886. W. R. Curtis. 


{Your experience is very unusual, I think, friend 
C. Since the above was written in the A B C, some 
cases have been reported where the queen got into 
the sections, even though separators were used; 
but I think the rule as given in the A BC book has 
comparatively few exceptions.] 
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IMPORTED ITALIANS THE BEST HONEY-GATHERERS. 

HE white-clover bloom is now fairly upon us, 

and the bees are just beginning to drop in 

at the entrance. When honey is coming in 

freely it is only necessary to watch the en- 

trance of the hives to determine what col- 

onies are the best workers. Ina large apiary there 

are always some colonies that are much better than 

others, and a glance at the entrances during a flow 

of honey very quickly, and very correctly, too, 

shows whether the bees of this or that colony are 

good workers. At the entrance of good honey- 

gatherers the bees may be seen to dart out and in 

in quick succession. When there is a copious flow 

of nectar the bees will often drop a few inches 

from their entrance, preferring to craw! in for the 
remaining distance. 

Hearing the bees roaring over my head one fore- 
noon as I neared the apiary, I determined to see 
what were our best working colonies in the apiary. 
Some stocks were very conspicuous for dropping at 
the entrance—much more so than some of their 
neighbors. In turn, as my attention was arrested 
by that peculiar popping in and out at the entrance 
of some of the colonies, lexamined the slates where- 
on was tabulated the previous record of the colony, 
together with the kind of queen. Now, I confess I 
was greatly surprised at the uniformity of results 
indicated by the slates. What did the tablets say? 
The bees that were the most industrious—those 
that had the most honey in the hives—were the 
progeny of imported Italian queens. ‘Oh!’ but 
some one says, * you have a lot of imported queens 
you wish to dispose of.’” But, look here, my friend; 
I did notknow whenthe dropping at the entrance 
of avy particular hive attracted ny attention that 
said colony had an imported queen. In fact, with 
afew exceptions I do not know por can I remem- 
ber what kind of a queen each colony possesses, 
out of the 420. I rely entirely upon what is said on 
the slates. The two Kimbers have the care of the 
apiary, and I go among the bees whenever I can 
find spare moments from the factory. Now, with- 
out the aid of memory or any previous knowledge, 
I could point out with scarcely an exception a col- 
ony that was then in possession, or did possess, an 
imported queen. By referring to the slates I found 
that I was correct. So surely did the progeny of 
the imported queens make themselves manifest at 
the entrance, that I could scarcely believe my eyes 
when reassured by the little tablets. To show you 
that J was not mistaken, a number of the hives 
in question were opened. The combs, many of 
them, were nearly full of honey, and the edges of 
the cells were whitened, and little burrs of wax be- 
gan to appear. There was only one colony whose 
bees were not the direct progeny of an imported 
queen that especially attracted my attention. But 
the slate showed that it was an extra nice select 
tested queen, bred from an imported mother. 

Mr. Kimber, our apiarist in charge, says for two 
or three seasons he has noticed, as a rule, a marked 
difference in the energy of bees from an import- 
ed Italian queen, over the progeny of queens of 
the same race, bred in this country for three or 
four generations back. Severa] days ago he had 
mentioned this superiority to me, but, thought T, 
“It's allin youreye,” Subsequent inyestigations, 





as recorded in the foregoing convinced mec that 
he was about right. 

Again, you will remember that our colonies were 
wintered on select combs of nice sealed honey. To 
obtain these combs, a number of colonies were set 
apart, some of which were the progeny of import- 
ed and some of home-bred aueens. Of this lot, the 
colonies that produced the most honey were from 
imported queens. 

Whatever may be the valuable qualities of 
queens bred in this country, whetber by selection 
or not, I do not believe we can improve upon thore 
reared in their own country, with the advantages 
of native climatic conditions. The dry climate of 
Italy is bound to produce good energetic worker- 
becs; or, in other words, it is the old question of 
the survival of the fittest—sink or swiin. 

Our friend Doolittie, in a recent number, does 
not speak very favorably of the imported queens, 
and yct he says, in the same article, that he never 
has had more than one imported queen in his apia- 
ry. He bases his judgment on this one imported 
queen, and from the daughters not only cf this 
queen but from other imported queens. We iin- 
port a hundred or so of queens from Italy every 
season, and their bees have been watched side by 
side for years in our apiary with the progeny of 
home-bre. queens; and, as a rule, the imported 
have demonstrated their superiority. 

CARNIOLANS POOR HONEY-GATHERERS. 

While I have been watching closely other colo- 
nies, the “Carniolans have received their due atten- 
tion. I am compelled to say that they are poor 
honey-gatherers; in fact, when honey has been 
coming in tolerably well they have barely support- 
ed themselves, and yet they have been given eve- 
ry advantage. The colony has not yet been divided, 
as is the case with all our other stocks, and, in con- 
sequence, it is the strongest colony we have; and 
yet small nuclei of Italians have actually more 
pounds of honey than thisswarm. When the moth- 
er of this swarm was received, the cage in 
which she came was marked “very fine.” If she is 
one of the best, I do not believe that we wish to in- 
vest very largely in the mediocre. The other Car- 
niolan swarm which we have is no better. Several, 
whom I do not now remember, claim that they are 
great comb-builders. As honey has been coming 
in freely, I inserted two frames of foundation be- 
tween two frames of brood of the Carniolan swarm; 
at the same time in like manner frames of found- 
ation were inserted in nucleus Italian swarms. 
These frames were given nearly a week ago. The 
Carniolan swarm has scarcely done any thing yet 
at their foundation. Hardly 48 hours had elapsed 
when the Italian nuclei had pulled theirs about all 
out. The action of the Carniolans at the entrance 
is sluggish, and, to say the least, the bees are lazy. 
Ido not claim that the same characteristics are true 
of all Carniolans, but I do insist that they are true 
of two colonies of this race in ourown apiary. It 
is not my purpose to injure the trade of those who 
have Carniolans for sale, however much it may 
look that way; but I wish to urge the friends to be 
cautious about investing too largely in them. 


SALT IS A NECESSARY ELEMENT FOR BEES. 
On page 592 of this present issue, D. C. Underhill 
says, quite vehemently, that bees do not need salt. 
You remember some time ago! told you that the 
application of salt effectually kills the weeds at the 
entrance of hives. This spring, as usual, the salt 
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was sprinkled in front of each entrance, and the re- 
sult is that all our hives have nice clean entrances. 
What has this to do with salt for bees? In the eve- 
ning, after the first rain has wetted up the salt, 
bees may be seen at the entrances licking the salt. 
Now there is something about this salt that they 
like. Again, for several years we have had an at- 
mospheric-jar feeder of water located in the center 
of the apiary, that the bees might come there and 
drink; but the bees scarcely ever went near it. 
Finally it occurred to the apiarist to add a little salt 
to the water. The result was very satisfactory; for 
at any time now the bees may be seen at this jar, 
taking a good drink. If you don’t have success in 
inducing your bees to drink water from a feeder, 
add a little salt, and note the effect. ERNEST. 
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But the very hairs of your head are all numbered.—MATT.10:30. 








BINDERS FOR GLEANINGS. 

Our enterprising friends, Barrett & Co., have 
lately given us a beautifully embossed binder, very 
much handsomer than the plain ones we have sold 
for so many years. The best part of it is, the price 
is just the same as it has always been; viz., 60 cts.; 
by mail, 12 cts. extra for postage. 


HYBRID BEES VS. FULL-BLOOD ITALIANS. 

WE have for several seasons had a customer who 
orders hybrid queens with pounds of bees. When 
we are out of hybrids we send him untested Italians 
instead; but he says he would rather have the hy- 
brids, because he has better luck with them. Is it 
possible we are making a mistake in driving all of 
the black blood out of the country ? 





ANOTHER BEE-BOOK. 

AND now it isthe Rev. W. F. Clarke who has writ- 
ten a book, and it is published by Jones, Macpherson 
& Co., of the Canadian Bee Journal. This book is un- 
like any other bee-book, inasmuch as it is all poetry. 
It has not made ita appearance yet; but the simple 
fact that it comes from the pen of W. F. Clarke is a 
guarantee of its being a valuable addition to our 
bee-keeping literature. The price will be 25 cts. per 
copy, or five copies for one dollar. 


THE $1.50 HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 
SEVERAL of the friends have written in regard to 
this, as it has been advertised somewhat exten- 
sively. To be able to reply understandingly we 


sent and got one; but, when received, it proved to 
be no honey-extractor at all, but the inside of one 
only, and that inside was in the fat. We did not 
take the trouble to try to make an extractor out of 
it according to the directions. Perhaps some might 





succecd with it, and it might be considered right to 
charge $1.50 for the arrangement: but it certainly 
is not right to advertise such a thing as a honey- 
extractor. 


BEE-KEEPING FOR THE CLERGY. 

FRoM the Congregationalist, of May 20, we take the 
following clipping, written by our old friend and 
pastor, A. T. Reed, formerly of this place, now at 
Chardon, O. We started him in this pursuit, and 
the following tells how he has succeeded: 


WHY MINISTERS SHOULD KEEP BEES. 


For the pecuniary profit. One minister, year be- 
fore last, made 850 from four colonies; last year, 
#20 from tour, and developed them to twelve. 

For health. It is the kind of exercise especially 
adapted to the clergyman's needs; outdoor, light, 
absorbing. 

The bees need the most attention in the time of 
the minister's greatest leisure—say from May to 
September—and necessitate no thought or care in 
the winter months, when the minister is the most 
occupied. 

For study of insect life. The instinct of bees is of 
the highest order, and is a source of wonder and 
admiration. With a colony of pure Italians in your 
back yard, you may daily watch almost every pro- 
cess of bee-industry and life, immediately under 
your eye, without danger, and with a charm of en- 
thusiasm, once experienced, never to be forgotten. 

For illustrations. There are more sermons in bees 
than in trees, stones or running brooks. 

For discipline. To receive the occasional inevita- 
ble sting with equanimity, quietly place the sting 
under the microscope, in the the interest of science, 
and admire and commiserate the bee who thus gives 
his lite for the protection of his commonwealth, is 
to acquire a self-control greater than his who taketh 
a city, and a philosophy surpassing the Stoics. The 
minister who can conquer the 40,000 mad bees of a 
single colony will moe § a spirit of self-control, 

ersistence, heroism, and generalship not without 
ts use in the pulpit. 


HOW TO MAKE FOUNDATION. 

Our machinist who makes the comb-mills has 
made a great improvement in the knives for cut- 
ting the rolls, and the process is somewhat changed 
also, so that our new comb-mills are much superior 
to those we have formerly sent out. Our old 10- 
inch comb-mills would not turn out as thin section 
foundation as mills specially made for the purpose; 
but the improved 10-inch mill will now make as nice 
an article of thin foundation as the 6inch mill. 
The 10-inch mills in Our wax-room now make both 
thin and heavy foundation; but to do this the rolls 
should be perfectly clean. In fact, you can not do 
satisfactory work on either thick or thin founda- 
tion unless the rolls are free from particles of wax, 
which will gradually work into the cell-walls. Clean 
the rolls often, or you will become disgusted with 
the whole business. 

HOW TO CLEAN FOUNDATION-ROLLS. 

The easiest and most expeditious way of cleaning 
the rolls that we have tried is turning a jet of steam 
on to them for five or ten minutes, or till the rolls 
feel hot to the hands. While the steam is blowing, 
the rolls should be turned backward and forward. 
The action of the steam is to melt the particles 
of wax, and then to blow it off in fine dust. Next 
turn off the steam, and then scour with a brush 
and boiling soapsuds. When again you run sheets 
of wax through the rolls as thus cleaned, you will 
be surprised at the improvement. 

The one great objection, however, to the use of 
steam is that few are so situated as to be able to use 
it. Our girls have cleaned the rolls with gasoline 
with very satisfactory results, as benzine or gaso- 
line absorbs wax very readily. As the latter meth- 
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od is not quite so rapid, and would also affect our 
insurance, we use and prefer the steam, though to 
the majority of our friends who have comb-mills 
the gasoline will be found the most convenient. 1 

I need hardly tell you that the utmost care is to 
be exercised in handling gasoline. In washing rolls, 
or even in having an uncorked bottle around, be 
sure that no lighted lamp or candle is within sever- 
al feet; and if you do not do the washing in the 
open air, open the doors and windows wide, so that 
the explosive vapor may be blown out before a 
lighted lamp or match is brought into the room. 

P.S.—Our new improved mills will be the same 
price as quoted in our price list. 








REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF BEES AND QUEENS 
FOR JULY. 

OWING to the continued favorable weather we 
have decided to allow a discount of 10 per cent over 
and above all other discounts given in our price list 
on all bees and queens, excepting on our untested 
queens when ordered alone ; but if with pounds of 
bees, or colonies, the above discount will be allowed 
on them also. 


48 IMPORTED QUEENS ALIVE AND IN GOOD ORDER, 
OUT OF A SHIPMENT OF 50. 

WE have to-day unpacked our first shipment from 
our friend Bianconcini, for the season, with the 
above good result. These are all young queens, 
raised this year; in fact, they were reared express- 
ly for our trade. Now, we have in our apiary 25 im- 
ported queens, shipped last fall, and wintered over. 
These will be 10 per cent less than the lot just re- 
ceived, fhicvoed 
EIGHT TONS OF WAX MADE INTO FOUNDATION UP 

TO DATE. 

THE low price at which we have been offering 
foundation has given us another big trade in our 
foundation department. We have used eight tons 
of wax so far, and as yet we are just in the height 
of the honey-flow. Two or three years ago we made 
fourteen tons of foundation, Our business is still 
booming in other departments, though we expect 
trade will drop off soon. Goods of all kinds are go- 
ing off with little or no delay. 





SHE NEW £UROPEAN SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT. 

Our friends may remember that we some time ago 
mentioned the fact that Peter Henderson claimed 
to have something in the way of buckwheat quite 
superior to any thing heretofore disseminated. We 
sent at once for a bushel of the seed, for a sample. 
It has a smaller-sized grain, quite distinct from 
any thing that we have ever before handled; and 
we are happy to say that we have been able to se- 
cure a lot of 25 bushels of this new buckwheat. In- 
stead of $5.00 a bushel, however, the price charged 
by Peter Henderson, we shall furnish it for $2.50 
per bushel. In smaller quantites than a bushel, the 
price will be just double that of common buck- 
wheat; viz., 70 cts. per peck, or 6 cts. per lb. If you 
want to see what it looks like, we will mail you a 
small package for 5 cts. 


THE COMMERCIAL STANDING, OR RATING, OF BEE- 
KEEPERS AND SUPPLY-DEALERS. 

I suppose the friends know that we have for 
years been in the habit of keeping a record of the 
business habits and financial responsibility of near- 
ly every one who advertises extensively in our line 
of business. Furthermore, the Bradstreet Commer- 





cial Agency are in the habit of coming to us for in- 


formation inthis matter. As a matter of course, 
there are those who call us impertinent, and request 
us to attend to our own business; and we beg leave 
to say that we intend to make it our business to 
protect bee-keepers in every way in our power; 
and we do not see how we can serve them any morc 
faithfully than to give warning promptly when we 
think the time has come to give notice that certain 
parties are not to be trusted. We shall, however, 
give due notice to the delinquent that we shal] have 
to publish him if he does not make good his proin- 
ises, and he will have ample time to straighten up 
or make arrangements before he is published, if he 
wishes to do so. Now, where disagreements and 
dissatisfaction come up between two parties, both 
known to be reliable, we do not care to have the 
matter referred to us; in fact, we have nothing to 
do with matters that seem to be only differenccs 
of opinion; but we do wish to be promptly notified 
when any one who advertises extensively does not 
keep his promises, or who receives money and does 
not make prompt shipments according to agree- 
ment. One reason why we like to be notified is, 
that we do not wish to continue the advertisement 
in our columns, of any man who is not able and. 
willing to do all he agrees to do. 


SLUG SHOT FOR KILLING CABBAGE-WORMS, ETC. 

IN answer to many queries as to how to apply it, 
we reply: Take a piece of cheese-cloth, or any other 
thin fabric, say a foot or a foot and a half square. 
Pour about a teacupful of the slug-shot in the cen- 
ter of the piece of cloth, and catch the four corners 
up with your hand. Now walk through your cab- 
bages, and with a quick jerk send a cloud of slug- 
shot down into the center of each plant or head of 
cabbage. We can not see that it makes any differ- 
ence whether it is applied when the heads are damp 
or otherwise. Enough of the dust lodges on the 
foliage to kill the worms. So far as our experience 
goes it is sure death tothem. With potato-beetles, 
however, it does not seem to be so certain in its re- 
sults; neither have we been very well satisfied with 
the way it acts on the little black flea-beetles. Slug- 
shot is a poison, no doubt; but the poison is so di- 
luted with some other substance that there is very 
little danger that any thing will be damaged or in 
any way injured for table use, even though the ma- 
terial be dusted on quite freely. 


EGGS FRIED IN THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR; NO 
JOKE THIS TIME. 

June 12.—To-day being unusually warm (85° in the 
shade) the thought occurred to me to try the solar 
wax-extractor. After going back of the factory, 
it was opened up and set in position in a twinkling. 
Very soon the thermometer indicated 235 degrees. 
I (Ernest) next went into the cook-room (an adjunct 
for convenience to the factery hands) and obtained 
an egg andashallow tin pie-plate. Ina moment 
more old Sol was smiling warmly upen the broken 
egg. After a lapse of 15 minutes the egg was near- 
ly cooked. In 5 minutes more it looked tempting 
to a hungry stomach; but I am sorry to say I wasn’t 
hungry just then. I left, and soon forgot all about 
it. When I returned in an hour afterward the egg 
was burned so as to be unfit to eat. For melting 
wax, the new solar wax-extractors are a grand suc- 
cess—no daubing, no soiled clothes, or wax-stained 
floors; and, best of all, your better half will rejoice 
with you. If you haven't any, and think you 
can't afford it, perhaps she will forego the pleasure 
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of a new hat. The price of the solar wax-extractor 
we advertise is $3.00, all complete. 


OUR TEN-CENT FIRE-BALLOONS. 

ERNEST suggests that itis time for us to give 
them a notice; but I replied that I couldn’t exactly 
see where they came inin bee culture. Perhaps 
we might mention them in the linc of home inter- 
ests. Huber has been teasing all the spring, ‘‘ Papa, 
can’t we send up a balloon?” I told himit was too 
windy. But finally, last evening, when he made 
his oft-repeated request, just about sundown, the 
weather seemed to be just the thing; in fact, the 
air was so still that the first balloon started almost 
straight up. When at acertain height a soft breeze 
wafted it to the eastward: 100 feet higher, another 
breeze started it northward, and a little higher still, 
athird current carried it to the west, so that when 
it came down it dropped not very far from the 
point of starting. About the time three or four 
had ascended, we had quite a picnic of all the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood, and they brought them 
back to be sent up over again as fast as I could put 
on new combustibles and scratch matches on the 
sidewalk where I sat, boss of the entertainment. 
Price of the balloons, 10 cts. each. If wanted by 
mail, 17 cts. each. Extra combustibles, 1 ct. each, 
or 10 cts. a dozen. If you want the balloon to go 
extra high, tie on two of the combustibles instead 
of one. Each balloon is furnished with one com- 
bustible. 


AN ADJUSTABLE VEST-POCKET WRENCH FOR ONLY 
A DIME, 

WHEN we succeeded in getting an adjustable 
wrench for 35 cts. we thought we had done a big 
thing, and so we did; but now one of the enterpris- 
ing firms down East has actually got outa little 
wrench that we can retail for only ten cts., by buy- 
ing them in lots of five or ten gross at c time. 
When shut up, the wrench measures just 4 inches in 
length. When the jaws are opened wide they 
will get hold of a nut one inch square, and from 
that down to nothing. In working on a farm,ina 
mil], or handling any kind of a machine put togeth- 
er with bolts, these little wrenches are invaluable. 
One day we were working out in the field with the 
cultivator. It needed a different adjustment; and 
just as I began to look cross on account of the de- 
lay in our work, Mr. Weed fished one of these out 
of his pocket, and began turning the nut. Said I, 
“Why, Mr. Weed, where in the world did you get 
that nice little wrench?”’ 

He replied, “Mr. Root, I bought that for a dime 
from your ten-cent counter.” And then I found 
out that John (John isthe purchasing clerk now) 
had bought a lot of them, and put them on the 
counters before I even got around to look at them. 
Isaid right away that we wanted a “carload”’ of 
them and I think so still. That is, when ail the 
friends all over the world find out how handy these 
wrenches are it will need acarload to supply the 
demands of the trade. Next month we will try to 
give youa picture. If wanted by mail, add 6 cts. 
each extra for postage. 


A FOLDING YARD-STICK FOR ONLY 5 CTS., ONCE 
MORE. 

THESE were taken out of our price list some time 
ago because we could not get them. We have now, 
however, not only the same thing, but something 
better still. While one side of the measure is grad- 
uated to inches and eighths of inches, the other side 





is graduated on the metrical system, being just one 

ter in length. Each fold is one-tenth of the 
meter, or a decimeter, just as a dime is one-tenth of 
a dollar. Then each decimeter is divided into 
tenths, or centimeters, just as a dime is divided into 
cents; and as a cent is the one-hundredth part of a 
dollar, so is a centimeter the hundredth part ofa 
meter. Then each centimeter is divided into tenths; 
each division is called a millimeter, or thousandth of 
a meter, just as a dollar is divided into mills, or thou- 
sandths of a dollar. In short, the meter is divided 
into lengths, just as a dollar is divided into values. 
It is well worth 5 cts. to you, to see how the decimal 
system works. The meter is something more than 
a yard, being a little more than 39 inches, hence it 
bears no cxact relation toa yard. The unit for the 
meter is made by taking the ten-millionth part of 
the earth's circumference lying between the equa- 
tor and the north pole, the meridian running 
through Paris. The price of this wonderful mea- 
sure is only 5 cts. If waited by mail, 2 cts. each 
extra for postage. Besides all of the above valua- 
ble qualities of this little implement, it is the nicest 
thing to give the baby you ever saw. He will fold 
it and unfold it, and keep playing with it for hours 
and hours; and every morning when he wakes up 
it will be just as new—at least for a time, unless 
your baby is more than ordinarily quick to detect 
old playthings. 


TINNED WIRE NO. 30 ON A SPOOL HOLDING 
ENOUGH FOR 100 FRAMES. 

For the convenience of many friends, we have 
had our tinned wire put up in spools of the above 
size. The amount required is 10 ounces. Price of 
the same, 15 cts.; 10 spools, $1.25; 100, $12.00. If 
wanted by mail, add 12 cts. each extra. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


JUST 














THE NEW WHEELBARROW. 


The wheelbarrow and other goods arrived in good 
time. Iam very much pleased with the same. The 
wheelbarrow is the nicest I ever saw. 

Bernardsville, N. Y. WATSON ALLEN. 


HOW OUR BEES GIVE SATISFACTION. 

Those four cages of bees, each containing a 
gees came to hand promptly, and in good shape. 

received them Saturday evening and carried them 
eight miles in a buggy, through the rain. I kept 
them in the house till Monday forenoon, and then 
introduced them in hives full of combs and some 
honey, and in less than an hour the bees. were all 
over the lawn, thick with dandelion blossoms, gath- 
ering honey and cleaning house, apparently as 
much pleased with their new home as a boy going 
fishing. I admire your prompt and straight way of 
doing business, for which you have my thanks. 

Omer, Mich. S. B. SHRAUGER. 


BEE“HIVES 


—AND— 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


After June lth, queens, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for 
$9.00. Bees by the pound, same as queens. 

No. 1, all-in-one-piece sections, 4.4x4'4x1%, and 
1%, per 1009, $4.00; 10,000 for $37.59. 


B. J. MILLER & Co., 
NAPPANEE, ELKHART CO., IND, 
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POTATO-BOXES 


(TERRY'S). 


These are made of | 
hass wood, bound with | 
gulvanized iron. The | 
galvanized iron gives | 
strength, and the 
basswood strength 
and lightness. These | 
hold exactly a bushel 
when level full, and 
may be piled one on 
top of another. Al- 
though they are made especially for potatoes, they 
can be used for fruit, vegetables, picking up stones | 
on the farm, and a thousand other purposes. When | 
piled one above the other, they protect the contents | 
from the sun and rain; and from their shape a 














great many more bushels can be set into a wagon 
than where baskets are used. They are also much 
more substantial than baskets. 

Price 25 c each; 10, $2.25; 100, $20.00. In the flat, 
including nails _ galvanized iron, $1.75 for 10; 
100, $16.50; 1000, $150 


4. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


CHEAP Y 


Full colonies in only 84 iii and honey 
enough to winter, for on = Will ship last of | 
July. WHITE, 
littab NEW LONDON, HURON cO., OHIO. 


ITALIAN%sCARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


Bred in separate apiaries, away from 

other begs. Warranted Italian or un- 
tested. Carniolan queens, in May, $1.25; | 
6, $6.75; June, $1.10; 6, $5.90; July, $1; 
6. $5. State which you prefer, Ital- 
ians bred from my Bellinzona strain, 
or Golden Italians. {am prepared to 
please all. 
BEES AT REDUCED RATES. 

For full particulars, and prices of tested queens, 
bees, ete., send for circular and price list. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
9tfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Mid. 


Oe tet In Iowa! See Exchange Column. 
. H. UPTON, Loveland, Potta Co., Iowa. 


“LEWIS V-GROOVE 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS 


Down, Down, Goes the Price. 


First Quality, White Basswood, One-Pound Sections, 
In lots of 500 to 3000, $4.00 per 1000, 


SPECIAL FREIGHT RATES. 


If 3000 or more are wanted, write for special priccs, 
delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


c. B. LEWIS & CO., 9tfdb 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 








A April 15, 1088. 


WE WILL SELL « 


Chaff hives complete, with lower frames, for $2.50; 
in flat, $1.50. A liberal discount by the quantity. 
Simplicity hives, Section Boxes, Comb Fdn., and 
other Supplies, at a great reduction. We have new | 
machinery, and an enlarged shop. Italian Bees 
and Queens. Send for Price List 23 22db | 

A. F. STAUFFER & co., ‘sterling, ills. 


SECTIONS, $4.25 PER M. 


vidb OS. YY, ORR, Morning Sun, lowa. | 


FIRST IN THE FIELD! ! 


The Invertible Bee-Hive 
Invertible +Frames, 


INVERTIBLE SURPLUS - CASES, 


TOP, BOTTOM, AND 
ENTRANCE FEEDERS. 


Catalogues Free. Address 


J. M. SHuck, DES MOINES, Iowa. 








4-3db_ sists 
PURE ITALIANS. | June | June 21 
May | 1to18/ to Oct.1 
Tested queens ..... Se #2 50 | #2 25 $1 75 
| Untested queens .... ..... 1 25 | 1 0 
Bees per pound........... | 200 1 (0 90 
Nuclei per comb 90 | 65 | 50 


All communications promptly agar to, and 
all questions cheerfully answered 


|8-13db 8, C. PERRY, PORTLAND, IONIA 00., MICH. 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE ts 
issued March ard Sept., 
each year. 49> 280 pages, 
84x11 inches, with over 
3 500° illustrations — a 
whole Picture Gallery. 
GIVES Wholesale Prices 
direct to consimers on all goods for 
personal or family use. Tells how to 
order, and gives exact cost of every= 
thing you use, eat, drink, wear, or 
have fan with. These INVALUABLE 
BOOKS contain information gleaned 
from the markets of the world. We 
will mail a copy FREE to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 10 cts. to defray 
expense of mailing. Let us hear from 
you, Respectfally, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, LI, 


DO YOU EAT CANDY ? 


Send $1.25, and [ will express 5 lbs. of Todd's Honey 
Candies, same as made a sensation at last Pennsy!- 
vania State Fair. Remember, every pound sold 
helps the honey-trade. Special rates for quantities 
for fairs. Dadant Foundation always in stock at 
market prices. Bees, Queens, Hives. Smokers. Vol. 
1 of Frank Cheshire's new book mailed free, $2 59. 


’ 
~- 


QPel- 


| 914db ARTHUR TODD, 1910 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, a ille, Pa. 


BOOK FREE. ‘ Our ilies for 1886 contains 
* 45 pages; 31 are devoted to bee- 
keeping. It treats the different operations clearly 


| and practically. It is just what the beginner needs. 


Tells how to use the various implements, and em- 
braces the following subjects: Who should Keep 
Bees? Location of Apiary; Handling Bees; Hives; 
Implements; Robbing; Italianizing; Swarming: 
Surplus Honey; Feeding; Diseases and Enemies of 
Bees; Wintering Bees; Marketing Honey; and a 
complete list of n> This book will be sent 
free to any address WATTS BROS., 

9tfdb Murray, Clearfield Co., Pa, 
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ALLEYS DRONE®QUEEN TRAP 


Is the only one that has been tested for years and 
found to work perfectly. Other traps are an in- 
fringement on my patent. Sample trap, latest im- 
proved, by mail, 65c. 

NOTICE. 

Anybody can make and sell my traps by purchas- 
ing the brass stamps to be attached to each trap. 
Send for prices. 

12-183 HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


SECOND QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1's CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 


These prices are good only when you take a full 
roll. If you order less than a roll we charge 7c. per 
sq. ft. Sometimes the roll you order is gone before 
your order reaches us, in which case we send the 
next largest roll, unless it is a great deaj [arger. 

w; |SOME OF THE USES’ PO WHICH THIS WIRE CLOTH CAN BE AP- 
LIE. 


J This wire cloth ts second quality. It will answer nicely 
for covering doorg and windows, to keep out flics; for 

» covering bee — and cages for shipping bees; making 

sa s for sifting seeds, etc. 

} Number of Square Feet contained in each Roll 

Zz Respectively. 


22 rolls of 217, 37 of 216, 1 of 1%, 2 of 215 es. 8. 

4 rolls of 238, and 1 of 244, s. f. 

2 rolls of 281s 

26 rolls of sie, 2 of 317,1 each of 632, and 285s. f. 

4 1 roll of 245s. f. 

44, 2.1 roll of 366, Lot 348s. f. 

48) 1/1 rolis of 400 

FIRST QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1% CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 


The following is first quality, and is worth 1% cts 
per square foot. Itcan be used for any purpose 
for which wire cloth is ordinarily used; and even at 
1% cts. per sq. ft. itis far below the prices usually 
charge at hardware and furnishing stores, as you 
will ascertain by making inquiry. We were able to 
secure this very low price by buying @ quantity of 
Pez one thousand dollars’ worth. 








pS SLES | tnches is 
Sead 


' 24 40 rolls Of 200 sq. ft. each. 
| 26 56 rolls of 216 sq. ft. each; Leach of 199, 195, 201, 200, 227, £04 


28 72 ie of 233,10 of 224,6 of 222 sq. ft.; Leach of 287 aq. ft. 
30 = rolls of 250 sq. ft.; 1 of 275, square ft. 

32 13 of 266, 7 of 256, 1 of 253 sq. ft.; L of 275 sq. ft 

M4 30 rolls of 283 sq. ft. each. 

a of 300 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 288, 279, and 285 square 


1 roll each of 300 and 316 sq. ft. 
1 roll of 233 square feet. 
l roll of 360 square feet. 
1 roll of 192 square feet. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Inches Wide. 


= 36 
38 
40 
42 
(46 





PASTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COMB HONEY. 


THs box has a bit of “red 
tape ’’ attached to it to carry 
POSOOEeeeo®) it by. It makes a safe pack- 
} Swarr cone age for a single section of 
earry, or it can be packed in a 
trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
price of the box is 2 cts. each, 
set up; in the fiat, 15 cts. for 
10; package of 25, 30 cts.; $1.00 per 100; or $9.00 per 
1000; 10,000, $80. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 
putting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 50.ets. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
can be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5cts. If you wantthem shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on; the price will be ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
per 100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 ets.; 1000, $1.00. 


A. |. ROOT. Medina, O. 


-% QUEENS.*- 


I have them, bred from a best selected queen of 
Root’s importation, 90 cts. each; 6 for $4.50. I can 
give all orders immediate attention, and ship by 
return mail. Send postal for dozen rates. 
10tfdb B. T. BLEASDALE, 

596 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


QUEENS UNEXCELLED. 


From Mr. Benton’s best imported mothers, very 
low. Send for ig lar to 
8tfdb F. REED, N. Dorchester, N. H. 
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KIND WORDS. 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, | 
DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY, | 
APICULTURAL STATION, 
N. W. McLALN, Agent in charge. 
Aurora, Ll., June 25, 183. 
Mr. A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio:— 

DEAR Sik:—Please accept my thanks for the copy 
of GLEANINGS kindly sent to my address here, and 
for the kindly mention of my work and the favora- 
ble indorsement of the same, which you have been 
good enough to make. It is my intention to do my 
duty under my instructions, and to serve the bee- 
keeping industry to the extent of my ability. The 
aid and encouragement received from those in 
whose interest this Station was established is ap- 
preciated, and is of great service. 

I remain very truly yours, N. W. MCLAIN. 


ITALIAN CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


Bred in separate apiaries, away from 
other bees. Warranted Italian or un- 
tested Carniolan queens, in May, $1.25; 
6, $6.75; June, $1.10; 6, $5.90; July, $1; 
6, $5. State which you prefer, Ital- 
ians bred from my Bellinzona strain, 
or Golden Italians. {am prepared to 
please all. 

BEES AT REDUCED RATES. 

For full particulars, and prices of tested queens, 
bees, ete., send for circular and price list. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. CHAS, D. DUVALL, 

%tfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


After this date I will furnish untested queens for 
75 cts. each, $4.00 per ‘4 doz., or $7.50 per doz. ‘Test- 
ed, $150. Warranted queens at $1.00; 2-frame nu- 
clei, with untested queen, at $2.00. Ref., A. I. Root. 

Address A. B. JOHNSON, 
12d Clarkton, Bladen Co., N.C. 

















ANTED.—A partner to take half-interest in 
an Apiary, with a little capital. Address 
LouIS WERNER, Edwardsville, Ll. 


Y 18TH ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QUEENS, 
NUCLEUS COLONIES, and APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
sent to all who send me their name and address. 
Wiltfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


AVING moved my large qneen-rearing apiary 
from Lewisville to Milton, I will still furnish 
pure Italian bees and Queens in any quantity and 
shape. Those wanting to start apiarics should write 
for pricee. I also will furnish eggs from California 


bronze turkeys, at $1.50 per sitting of 9. 
3-19d GEO. W, BAKER, Milton, Ind. 





Names of eave parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 


$1.00 Queens. 
Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that re who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we willsend you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 1tf 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 13tfd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 13tfd 
*Win. Ballantine, Mansfield, Rich. Co., O. 13tfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. lltfd 
*S. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. 13tfd 
*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., Iowa. litfd 


D. McKenzie, Camp Parapet, Jeff. Parish, La.13tfd 
Ira D. Alderman, Taylor's Bridge, Samp. wens 

*tJos. Byrne, Ward’s Creek, East Baton Rouge 
litfd Par., La. 

J. W. Winder, Carrollton, Jeff. Par., 

New Orleans, La. atfd 
*E. Burke, Vineennes, Knox Co., Ind. 8-1 
Richard H. Bailey, Ausable Forks, Essex weit 4 
-ie 


S. M. Darrah, Chenoa, McLean Co., Til. 7-lid 
S$. H. Hutchinson & Son, Claremont, vr! Ae 

7-17 Ta. 

*N. E. Cottrell, Burdick, Porter Co., Ind. 7-lid 

Peter Brickey, Lawrenceburg, And. Co., Ky. 9tfd 

Cc. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. 9tfd 
*J. W. Kceran, 8S. E. cor. Mason and Moulton 8t., 

Bloomington, Ill. 9tfd 

D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. _ 9-19d 

H. J. Hancock, Siloam Springs, Benton Co., 7. 
t 


W.S. Ward, Fuller's Station, Albany Co., N. Y.1315d 
*Chas. McClave, New London, Ohio. 3d 


5 





ar 





Hive Manufacturers. 








Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. Itfd 
©. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 1-23 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. 28tfd 
E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Montgomery Co., la. 23tfd 


$2.50 CHEAP $2.50 


During the rest of the%season I will sell three 
Simp.-size frame nuclei colonies, all worker comb, 
with 1 lb. cf Italian bees, and nice tested Italian 
queen, for only $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ihave for sale a fine lot of untested 
queens at 75e: tested, $1.00. Send for circular. 


12-13d ¥.W. MOATS, THE BEND, DEFIANCE CO0., OHIO. 


QUEENS UNEXCELLED. 


From Mr. Benton's best jmported mothers, very 
low. Send for circular to 
8tfdb 8. F. REED, N. Dorchester, N. H. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


TESTED, $2.00; UNTESTED, $1.00. 
MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 


12tfdb MULBERRY GROVE, BOND CO., 


~~ Headquarters in the North, 


Steam factory, — equipped. ee exclusive- 
ly on BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. White- 
poplar and bassw ood one-piece and dovetailed 
sections. Vandervort thin foundation. Send for 
free samples and illustrated ae list. 
10-15at 9 A.D. D. woonb, 

Rives Junction, Jackson Co., Mich. 


MUTH'’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUAKE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., Ac. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


ILL. 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
BRee-Keepers.” 1tfdb 


Apply to 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


90 COLONIES, in splendid condition; 20 acres 
land, large new frame house, 70 new hives, 
12,000 444x444 sections, tools, ete. One of the best 
honey-producing localities in 7 47 of Iowa. 
Immediate possession. Cc. A. SA RE, 

10tfab Sargent, Floyd ia owa. 


QUEENS, 1886. UNTESTED, 


From select imported mother. After May 15, $1.00. 
Wax worked into fdn. for a share, or by the pound. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


10-15db LA SAL ihf 9% € 55K. C vguNe. L. 
BEE-HIVES, 


One-Piece Sections, Section Cases, Frames, &c., 


OF SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, FROM 
SMITEe & GoopvpDE tx, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
APIARIAN “SUPP LIOEK, 
ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL: 
Send for Price List. 





83tfd 


“—" CARNIOLAN 
QUEENS & BEES A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Price List and Circular. 


H. F. SHANNON, Clarksburg, 
Decatur Co., Ind. 


9tfd 
(Formerly of Spring Hill.) 


F. HOLTKE’S 3-FRAME NUCLEI, WITH 
$1.00 QUEEN, FOR ONLY $2.00! 


Three-frame nuclei, with $1.00 queen, from 15th 
of May on, $2.00. Combs built in Simplicity frames, 
and well stocked with bees and brood. 10-11-13d 
Fred’k Holtke, Carlstadt, Bergen Co., N. J. 


>SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS=: 


FOR EARLY QUEENS, 


Nuclei, and full colonies. The manufacture of 
hives, sections, frames, feeders, foundation, etc., a 
“specialty. Superior work and best material at ‘ let 
live” prices. Steam factory, fully equipped, with 
the latest and most approved machinery. Send fo~ 
my illustrated catalogue. Address 

5tfd J.P. HM. BROWN, Augusta, Ga, 





HARRINGTON’S AD. 


BEES CHEAP! 


L have the finest lot of Queens and Bees I have 
ever raised in my 13 years’ experience, and should 
like to have everybody see them. I will sell at fol- 
lowing low prices: 

SELECT TESTE D(V¥ ERY FINE) $2.00 

TESTED - - - - 1.00 

My Queens are nearly all mated with drones from 
an imported Italian Queen. Half-blood Holy-Lands, 
Cypriins, and Albinos, at same price. 

H. B. HARRINGTON, 
_ May 26, 1886. Medina, 0. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FOUNDATION 


And very choice all-in-one-piece SECTIONS, V- 
groove — wholesale and retail, and exceedingly 
cheap. Send for Samples and Free Price List of 
every thing needed in the apiary. 6tfdb 
(Near Detroit.) M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, , Wayne Co., Mich. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections. 





Lancest Bez-Hive Factory mv THe Worx. 
CAPACITY, 1 CARLOAD OF GOODS PER DAY 
Best of goods at low = »yrices. Write for Price 
List. Itfdb. 3. LEWIS & CO., 
Watertown, Wis. 


BEES BY THE POUND, 
AND UNTESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 


One pound of Bees, $1.00. Queens, $1.00 each. 
Express charges prepaid on orders of 10 lbs., to any 
part of the United States except California and 
Oregon. Write for discount on large orders. Or- 
ders from dealers for a weekly delivery of queens 
solicited. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Make money orders, drafts, ete., payable at Baton 
Rouge, La. JOS. BYRNE, 
jtfd WArb’s CrEEK, EAst BATON ROUGE PAR., LA. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 
100 READY EVERY 30 DAYS. 


Untested at 75 cents; 10 for $7.00. Tested queens, 
$2.00 each. All bred from a selected imported 
mother. Cells pene in full colonies. 
10tfdb G. EDMISTON, ADRIAN, LEN. C0., MICE. 


SEE WHAT THIS IS. 


Two-frame nuclei of the finest strain of Italian 
bees; combs full of brood, strong in bees, with an 
extra select tested queen, for $2.50. Three frames, 
$3.00, or two for $500. The frames are L. size. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. J. A. BUCHANAN, 
2tfdb Holliday’s Cove, Hancock Co., W. Va. 


BEE-HIVES 


—AND— 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


After June 15th, queens, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for 
$9.00. Bees by the pound, same as queens. 
No. 1, all-in-one-piece sections, 4144x414x1%, and 





1%, per 100), $4.00; 10,000 for $37.59. 


B. J. MILLER & Co., 





17-13d 


NAPPANEE, ELKHART CO., IND. 











Stee ma _ 
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DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messys. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiae, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Ill.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [l.; E. 
Ss. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Iliinois; Arthur Todd, 
1910 Germantown Ave., Phil'a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; Elbert F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y.; 
Dp. A. Fuller, Cherry Valley, Ill.; Clark Johnson & 
son, Covington, Kentucky; J. B. Mason & Sons, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine; C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
O.; M. J. Diekason, Hiawatha, Kan.:; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co.. N. Y.: J. A. Huma- 
son, Vienna, O.: G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
J. M. Shuck, Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & Tread- 
well, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & Barnes, 
Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, Oriskany, 
N. Y., and numerous other dealers. 

Write for aoe free, and peice list of 7 femen 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our oundation equal 
lo sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Uamiltonm, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


Batchelder’s Drone and Queen Trap 
Is the only one made that does not hinder the bees 
in their work. Send 8 cents for sample. Send for 


circular, and see what A. I. Root says about it. 
lutftdb J. A. BATCHELDER, Keene, N. H. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 

JONES, McPHERSON & 09., Publishers, Baoton, Ontario, Canada. 

The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
ina nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. 9ttb 

REDUCTION IN PRICES, 

We hereby notify our customers that there is a 
reduction in foundation from the prices quoted in 
our March retail price list. All parties interested 
Will please mail us a card for new prices. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
ld Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hil. 


Italian Queens sent by Mail. 


Untested queens from a fis mother, April, 





AL25: May, June, and July, $1.00. After April, per 
half-dozen, $5.00. E. CRUDGINGTON & SON, 


bttdb Breckinridge, Stephens Co., Texas. 


SECTIONS. 


Western headquarters for bee-men’s supplies. 
four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
specialty. Flory’s corner-clamps, ete. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 

ADARY, 


Pel M.R.M 
“2 21db Box 172. Fresno City, Cal. 


Foundation - Mill For Sale. 


One ten-inch Root comb-mill, second hand. The 
inill has, however, been completely fitted up, paint- 
cd, and varnished, and is, to all appearances, both 
in looks and quality of work, equal to a new one. 


Price $15.00. The list price of a new mill of this 
kind is $20.00, 


A. I, ROOT, Medina, 0, 








CARNIOLAN QUEENS, 


: Having Jocated an apiary of this new race of bees 
in an isolated place, surrounded by high mountains, 
where a honey-bee was never seen until we’ placed 
these there, we have two of the finest queens Mr. 
Benton could furnish to breed from, and can fur- 
nish queens of undoubted purity at the following 
prices: 


June 1, Queen, $3 5); % dozen, - - - $18 00 
July 1, 2 3.00; * S - - - 15 00 
Aug. 1, 2 253; * 2 - - - 12 00 
Sept. 1, ba 2 25; - 10 50 


ITALIAN = QUEENS 


of the best strains, bred in «a separate apiary, 40 
miles distant, warranted purely mated: 


June 1, Queen, $F 0); +3 dozen, - - - $5 00 

July 1, wey te aN: # - - - - 500 

Aug. 1, > 100; ** “ - - - 4 50 
Address J.B, FEASON & SONS, 


MECHANIC FALLS, ME. 


600 LBS, OF BEES ON HAND YET. 


Bees, $1.00; queens, black or hybrid, when I have 
them, 35 cents. Queens raised from imported moth- 
ers, after July 1, 65 ets. by rrail: 50 cts., with 1 Ib. of 
becs by express, charges paid by me, asin May. 

THOMAS GEDYE, 
12tfdb La Salle, La Salle Co., Ill. 
IX WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
for $5.00; twelve for $9.00. Single queen, $1.00. 
Tested, $1.50 each. Simplicity sections, 33.75 per 
1009, first quality. 1. R. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 
12tfdb 


FOR SALE AT COST. 


200 144-story Simplicity hives in flat; 40,000 one- 
piece one-pound sections; 75,000 one-piece 2-lb. sec- 
tions, size 544x6; 10,000 brood-trames, V-shape; 5,000 
broad frames for sections; 2)) |'4-story Simplicity 
hives, nailed and painted. 

Address kh. L. SHOEMAKER, 


12: 13a Newcomerstown, Tuscarawas Co., O. 


ITALIAN AND ALBINO QUEENS. 


Choice tested Italian queens, reared from a select 
imported queen, Root's importation, $1.50 each. 
Warranted, $1.00 each; six for $5.00, Albinos same 
price as Italian. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
unteed. Make money orders payable at Salem, O. 

FF. H, SCATTERGOOD, P. M., 


12-15d Winona, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 








|BEE - KEEPERS’ = SUPPLIES. 


The only Steam Factory Erected in the South, Ex- 
clusively for the Manufacture of Hives, Frames, Sec- 
tions, ete. The Vialluon and Root Simplicity Hives-a 


Specially. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, “3 


Untested, in April, $1.25each; $13.00 per doz. From 
May 5to June 1, $1.10 cach, $12.00. per doz. After 
June 1, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. Tested, $2.50 
each; select tested, $3.00 each to first of June. 
Contracts taken with dealers for the delivery of a 
certain number of queens per week,’ at special 
tigures. 

: FOUR-FRAME NUCLEUS, 
With pure Italian queen, containing 3 pounds of 
bees when received; in April, $4.00; after May 25, 
25 cts. less. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 

For more particulars, send for catalogue for 1886, 


P. L. VIALLON, 
lltf_d Bayou Goula, Iberville Parish, La. 
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HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


Cn1caco.—Honey.—Very little good comb honey 
on the market. A few lots cf new have come for- 
ward and sold at Lx@l6e per lb. Extracted unching- 
ed. Beeswax. 24e. R. A. BURNETT, 

June 22, 1886. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


CiNCINNATI.— Honey. —Demand for extracted hon- 








ey has been very slow cf late, but seems to beim- | _ 


proving gradually for manufacturing purposes. 
There is much honey in the hands of commission 
merchants, and prices are very low in consequence 
thereof; 84%@ie per Ib. is the range of prices on ar- 
rival. Prices of comb honey are nominal. 
Beeswax —Arrivals are good, and demand is fair. 
We pay 18@22¢ per Ib. for fair to choice yellow. 
CHas F. Murua & Son, 

S E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 
June 2%, 1886. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louts.—Honey.—Receipts of new honey are 

becoming quite liberal, and the market somewhat 
depressed. Choice comb, 12'4@14. Extracted in 
cuns, choiec, *c; extracted in bbis., 5e for good. 
June 23, 1886. W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 
104 N. 3d St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CLEVELAND.—Honey —The market contit ues very 
quiet; some new white clover hus been received, 
und best 1 Ib. sections are selling at l4c; old 1-Ib., 18e; 
old 2-lbs., 10@11. Glassed sac Ya are unsalable. 
Ext., 6@7c. Deeswar, 22c .C. KENDEL, 
June 21, 1885. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
KANSAS City.—Honey —The honey market is bare 
of comb honey. ‘The demand is very good, at fair 


prices. We have reports of a good yield every- | 


where. 1-lb. comb, 14@l6c; 2-lb. comb, 12@18 for 
white clover. Dark, 1-Ib., 10@ 12; 2 Ib., dark. 9. Ex- 
tracted, choice white clover and sage, 5@6 cents; 
dark, 3@3\%, and no sale. Beeswar, War. New 
white clover, in one and two pounds, begins to 
come in. CLEMONS, CiLOON & Co., 
June 21, 186. Cor. 4th & Walnut St's, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


| 


CARNIOLAN + QUEENS. 
Carniolans are the Gentlest Bees Known, 


| 
AND EQUAL TO ANY OTHER RACE FOR WORK 


THE QUEENS ARE THE MOST PROLIFIC. 
| offer daughters, of Imported Benton Carniolan 
queen, raised in my apiary of 49 colonies of puri 


| Carniolan bees, during the remainder of this seu- 


son, $100 each; six, $5.00. 


DR. S. W. MORRISON, 
Oxford, . hester Coe, Pa. 


9% COLONIES, NUCLEI. and QUEE! 
For Sale. \T LOWEST PRICES o 
11-16db GEO. D. RAUDENBUSE. BEADING, PA. 
Redad-Clower Iitalians. 


For the past month, Moore’s Italians have been 
roaring away on a large field of red clover. Re- 


| duced prices: Warranted queens, each, 80 cts.; per 


half doz., $4.50. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 


| anteed. See ad. in June Ist ae Circular, giv- 


ing full particulars, free. J.P. MOORE, 
13d Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


NOW READY, ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1 queen. $1.00; 2, $1.80; 3, $2.50; 5, $3.75. Bees by 
the pound, nucleus. and colony. 13-15db 
L. T. HOPKINS, Conway, Franklin Co., Mass. 





I WILL ship full colonies of Italian bees during 


July, August, and Sept., in Simplicity hives, 
with a wire-cloth cover and bottom. combs straight, 


| bees in good condition, for $4.25. Hybrids in same 


hives and in same condition, and No. 1 honey-gath- 
erers, also gather honey from red clover, $4.00. 
Reason for selling so cheap is, I have too much 
work to tend to so large a lot of bees. 1 guarantee 
safe arrival by express. H. M. MOYER, 

13d Hill Cc burch, Berks: Cc 0., Pa. 


QUEENS I have e 50 dollar queens laying now; 
| *.can ship by return mail sure. 
| 13d L. HEINE, Bellmore, Queens C o., N.Y. 


Boston.—Honey. ae ents: in the price of hon- | 
| at 12', and 15 ets. perlb. Brood fdn., 48 cts. per Ib.; 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
£7 Chatham | St., Boston, Mass. 


ey. Sales slow. 
‘June 19, 1886. 


at isc. The demand, however, is limited. Beeswax, 
M 


prime at 25c. . H. Hun’, 
June 21, 1886. Bell Branch, Mich. 


For SALE.— 1000 lbs. of new v white-clover honey, 
je per lb. Ripe, and A No. 1 in quality. 
J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. 





| guaranteed. 
13d 


For SALE.—New clover honey in kegs, at 8¢ per | 


Ib., kegs included; also in comb, stored in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, a fine article, l6c per lb., put upin small cases. 
O. H. TOWNSEND, Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 








| 13-16db 


For SALF.—2000 Ibs. white-clover honey in new | 
75-lb. tin cans. Delivered on board cars here. $5.00 | 


yer can, can included. Honey of this year’s crop. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. N. MURRAY, * 
Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 


HARD-TIME PRICES IN JULY. 


Two-frame nuclei of Italian bees, with $1.00 queen, 
$2.00. If a larger nucleus is wanted, add 50 cts. for 
each additional frame. Full colony, in A. I. Root’s 
Simplicity hive, $4.50. Pure Poland-China pigs for 
sale. My pigs are from prize-winning stock, and 
are second to none. No fancy prices asked. I will 








guarantee safe arrival and entire satisfaction on | pn 
| 5 cents. 
| 13tfdb Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., low a. 


both bees and pigs. Address N. A. KNAPP, 
Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


WANRED.— Reliable local and traveling salesmen to 
| Lubricating Oils. E. F. DIETERICHS, Cleveland, 0. 
Inclose stamp for reply, and mention GLEANINGS. 





he you want fine honey -gatherers, try J. P. Moore's 
strain of Icalians. See “ad,” 


LOOK HERE, BEE-KEEPERS. 
OMB FOUNDATION. Wax worked into 
Vandervort fdn. on shares, or by the pound, 


surplus, £0 ects. per Ib. Also strawberry - plants, 


| the best of varieties, at “4 00 per 100. Orders filled 


Dernorr.— Honey. — There is a little new comb | 
honey inthe market, and the best white is selling | 


H. McFADDIN, 


promptly. 
13d Box 35. Cuan Moniteau Co. ., Mo. 





NTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, reared 
under swarming impulse, $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50. Tested, $1.50 each. Safe arrival 
F. 8. MCCLELLAND, 
Box 379, New Brighton, Beaver C 0., Pa. 


Italiens, ‘Holy: ‘Land, 
KENTUCKY QUEENS. and Aibinean Test- 
ed, $2.00: untested, $1.00 each. Bees, Tic per pound 
after 1th July. PELHAM & WILLIAMS, 
Maysville, Ky. 


J. KINGS New Circular of CARNIOLAN, 
« SWEIAN, and ITALIAN QUEENS, etc., 
willbe SENT FREE on application. Address 


| 13tfdb A. J. KING, 51 Barclay St., New York. 


FLORIDA PALMETTO FANS, 


By mail, L poset j5cts. Send money by dinlatere d 
mail. W.H.STEACY, BOX 20, THONOTOSASSA, FLA. 1:?-14d 


ITALIAN BEES IN IOWA. 


60c to 85e per lb, Queens, 30c to $1.75, according 

to kind and time. Also bee-supplies and honey, Or- 

der from free circular. ** How to Raise Comb 

Honey,” an illustrated parr phiet, just —_ price 
Address VER FOSTER 





 CHEAPY 


Full colonies in Simplicity cieene: and hone) 
enough to winter, for only Wil pre last of 
July A WHITE 
jittdb NEW LONDON, HURON cO., OH10. 





